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PRACTICAL SCHOOL-ROOM HELPS 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE CARDS 


Sixty unique cards with index, prepared by 
one of Boston's. most successful teachers. Use- 
ful for Spelling, Punctuation and Language 
Work. In neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND 
SEWING CARDS 


This set-of sixteen cards is intended for use 
in connection with “ The. Story of Hiawatha,” 
“Stories of the Red Children,” etc. Price, 25 
cents, 


BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common birds with 
full directions for coloring on each card. 
These cards are equally good for sewing cards 
or outline drawing. Price, 25 cents. 





DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR 
COLOR WORK AND DRAWING 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8”, with full directions 
for coloring on each card. Price, 25 cents. 


DOMINO NUMBER CARDS 


Price, 25 cents. 


FLOWER OUTLINES 


A packet containing 12 copies of fiowers in 
outline, in numbered squares; interesting and 
easy drawing for young pupils. 12 prints, 6 x 
9”. Price, 25 cents. 








THE LITTLE COLORIST — SIX 
BOOKLETS 


Happily adapted for practice work in color. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


SPRING 

SUMMER 
AUTUMN 
WINTER 
ComMMON 
ComMMON 


With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
With 15 plates, 7 in colors. 
ANIMALS 

Birps 


Size 8x5”. Paper. 


Mailing price, each, 7 
cents; per set, 30 cents. 


Material for Drawing 
WAX CRAYONS 


Eight colors. For educational color work. 
Give water color effects. Will not soil’ the 
hands nor clothes. Mailing price, per box of 
eight crayons, 10 cents. One-half gross, 72 
boxes, charges paid, $3.60 (5 cents a box). 





Action, Imitation and Fun Series 


Six Primers 


THE LITTLE RED HEN 


A Story Primer. Fully illustrated. 

Ideal in content and make-up as a book. 
The illustrations really illustrate and appeal 
to childhood — the dramatic effects and the 
lively action arouse and hold the child’s inter- 
est from cover to cover. With such a book 
the child must learn to read almost as uncon- 
sciously as he learned to talk. 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS 
CHICKEN LITTLE 
Advanced Primer. Fully Illustrated. 

Step by step, the child grows unconsciously 
familiar with words and sentences and readily 
interprets the printed page, while he looks 
and wonders at the Kittens as they take their 
way along the pages in grotesque array, toil 
at their-soiled mittens or wail at the theft of 
the mischievous magpie. 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 
Advanced Primer. Mlustrated. 
Stories of familiar animals in and about the 
home, which instruct while they charm the 
little readers, who wonder and want to know 
all about these interesting creatures. 





THE THREE PIGS 


A Story Primer. Fully Illustrated. 

The element of the serial, the continued 
story, so dear to the child heart, crowns the 
book with success, for here the little one gets 
the story from the printed page, as he gets his 
dinner, because he likes it, and alike in each 
case is the gain of growth and power. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
SEVEN KIDS 


Advanced Primer. Illustrated. 

The aim in this.and other books of the series 
is to gain such a welcome from beginners as 
greets Buster Brown and Foxy Grandpa with 
every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to 
utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that 
is an ample preparation for the little reader. 


THE THREE BEARS 


A Story Primer. . Illustrated. 

Like the “Little Red Hen” and the “ Three 
Pigs,” this little book avails itself of a classic 
story from which to evolve very pleasantly a 
good working vocabulary and familiarity with 
word and alphabetic symbols. Here is Silver 
Locks, the lovely, frisky gad-about, and here 
that gruff, rough and weird bear family. 


Three First Readers 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
DIAMONDS AND TOADS 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 

Fully Tilustrated. 

The chapters are brief, crispy, appetizing. 
There is happily infused through all the difh- 
culties that beset the litfle learner, a dramatic 
effect that stimulates him to read on with a 
zest and a wholesomeness of tone that nourishes 


qualities of high worth in individual and social 
life. 


PUSS IN BOOTS 
REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully Illustrated. 


No words in the vocabulary of this book can 
overtax nor even perplex the little ones of the 
first and second grade, as all have been long ~ 
familiar in the household and in the folklore 
of the fireside. 


HOP 0’ MY THUMB—TOM THUMB 


The stories of this reader, found in the oldest 
literature of the race, have just this simplicity 
of statement and interest. The stories are 
full of movement and of a hercism that appeals, 
not in vain, to this early stage of development. 


Cloth Binding, Price, Each, 30 Cents 
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Hor Christmas Gifts PR Whe Pern y Pictures 


PERR' D' % THEY SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. SUITABLE AS GIFTS 





§ ror ALL AGES. EVEKY CHILD SHOULD HAVE A COLLECTION 
OF THEM. WITH THEM TEACH THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


ONE nant EACH for 25 or more. Assorted as desired, 
The One Cent Size is five to eight times the size of this Sistine Madonna. 
Five Cent Size 10x12. Very beautiful. 4 for 25 cts.; 10 for 50 cts.; 21 for $1.00. 


ORDER TO-DAY. YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH THEM 


Send 25 Cents for Send 50 cents for 

wre Iam glad to make oN , ~ 92,8 
25 Art Subjects, or an exception to my} 25 New York Edition, 7 x9, or 
25 Madonnas, or rule to cummendnof yo Extra Size, 10 x 12, or 

~ i ttte “ Cute”) or school material,in fa- e Bird Pic 3 in Col 
25 Kittens, etc. ( ute vor of the Perry Pic-}_ 25 Bird ictures in Colors, or 
25 Dogs, Horses, etc., or tures. If have been} roo Art Subjects, each 3 x 34 
7 For Children, or greatly interested in ~ 
25 FOr Ul “be them from the first, Send $1.00 for 
25 On Life of Christ, or and regard them as a ee 

For Booklet ‘‘ Madonnas”’ or a very important ad- | Christmas Gift Set of 

7 dition to our school Art Subj nach € 8 

so cts. for 2 sets, or $1.00 for 4. equipment. They 1°° ‘ rt a jects, eac 54x » OF 

: should be in every] 5° Beautiful New York Edition or 
° y school, not only in te =m alike 
AWARDED FOUR the larger cities, but 4 Art Bookle ts, no two alike, or 
in the smallest coun- 21 Extra Size (10x12). Gems of Art 


GOLD MEDALS oy Se An album, $1.25, with 200 pictures, 


—G, Stanley Hall A ° 
r $2.00, makes a unique gift. 


Catalogues Send 4 cents in stamps for our illustrated catalogue of 1000 miniature _illustra- 
tions, two pictures, and a Bird picture in three colors, and select for Christmas gifts TO-DAY. D ) D' 














SEND for CATALOGUE TO-DAY and order NOW 
THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY - Box 1, Malden, Mass. 


SISTINE MADONNA 








Landscape 


DRAWING 


Made in beautiful colors 
by using 


The Best Wax Crayon Made 
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MARK 


2 rere of gg | utooare  RESSED 


SCHOOL CRAYONS ° | §cHOOl Gp avons 


"FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK” | 
*FAST-WATERPROOF 6°") 
WILL NOT RUB OFF 8B COLORS 
MADE IN ALL COLORS «| he) tele loy Ualel van sal a 4 
lh nd 2 ed ed a » WILL NOT SOILTHE HANDSOR CLOTHES 
* WILL NOT SOIL THE HANDS * PERMANENT-WILL NOT AUB OFF. 


: MANUFA RED BY r MANUFACTUREO BY 
. tors wn annass: THE AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


fi" CHI CAGO.IL ..' USA. SANDUSKY.OHIO. WALTHAM MASS. 
* . fr Cc 
D OEE UN USA ig SA 'CA GOLILL. U.S.A. 
STANDS ANY CULMATE 8 i iy 
Retails for 5 Cents per Box Retails for 10 Cents 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO., 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Educational Dept. A. H. Porter, Mgr. 


Warehouse — Waltham, Mass. 





AN APPROPRIATE A FREE LIBRARY 


XMAS PRESENT NOW IS THE TIME TO AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE OFFER. 
FOR THE SCHOOL ‘OU HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY IN DECEMBER WHEN ALL WILL GLADLY CO-OPERATE 


It will not cost you or your pupils anything—and they will enjoy the undertaking. 
FROM THE PUPILS Don’t put it off. It will come easier this holiday season. 
WOULD BE Just send us a postal for roo Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full infor- 


mation. P 
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SPENCERS’ 
PRACTICAL WRITING 


What It Is—What It Does 


§| A system of writing devised because of the distinct 
and widespread reaction from the use of vertical writing 
in our schools. 

4 A plain, practical hand, moderate in slant and free 
from ornamental curves, shade and meaningless lines. 

{| Thoroughly up-to-date, embodying all the advan- 
tages of the old and of the new. 

4] Each word can be written by one continuous move- 
ment of the pen. 

§| Each book contains twenty-four copies with ample 
space for practice. 

4] The copies begin with words and gradually develop 
into sentences. 

§] Books One and Two contain many illustrations in 
outline. 

4] The ruling of the books is very simple and is a help, 
not a hindrance. 

4] A series of drill movement exercises, thirty-three in 
number, with directions for their use, accompanies each 


book. 


Eight Books—60 cents per dozen 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER 


Profusely Illustrated. Carefully Graded. Replete With Chilg 
Interest. Abundant Reading Matter 


Text by CLARA MURRAY. Drawings by HERMANN HEYER. Price, 35 Cents. 











Specimen illustration (reduced) from the Wide Awake Second Reader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER 


Carefully graded and charming books for first-year pupils. 
Fascinating to all children. 


Both by CLARA MURRAY. Each volume, 30 cents 


BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL 
School Edition. Fully Illustrated. Price, 40 Cents 
Easy readiug for the second year in school 
Here the children will learn why Mary’s Lamb went to school, what 
the mouse was looking for when he ran up the clock, how one little 
pig got lost, and the answers to a great many other puzzling questions. 


MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


By MADGE A. BIGHAM. Illustrated. Price, 50 Cents 
Easy reading for the third year in school 
“Merry Animal Tales is one of the most fascinating readers in use 
in our primary schools. Pupils and teachers are delighted with it.” 
—Dr. F. E. Spaulding, Superintendent of Schools, Newton, Mass. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON and CHICACO 








and latter day children’s books. 


reflection of incidents in their own little lives. 


THE BRADLEY BOOKS 


A SELECT LIST OF NECESSARY AND ATTRACTIVE VOLUMES FOR USE IN KINDERGARTEN ANO GRADED SCHOOLS 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR (Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 


A remarkable book which should be on the desk of every primary teacher and kindergartner. In one volume it covers 
the entire field of supplementary literature, containing stories on every conceivable subject, and for all occasions — five 
distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, 135 stories— compiled from various sources— myths, fable, folk-tale, 


FIRELIGHT STORIES By Carolyn S. Bailey 


A collection of nearly fifty adapted folk-tales taken from the folk-lore of many peoples, selected with a view to their 
accumulative rhymed character, as appealing to the little child’s interest in jingle and ditty: The book is presented 
to kindergartners, teachers and mothers as a development in the beginning of English. 


ALL ABOUT JOHNNIE JONES By Carolyn Verhoeff 


This might be called the antithesis of the above, for there is nothing mythical about the adventures of “Johnnie Jones.” 
They are realistic stories of a real five-year-old boy, and appeal naturally to small listeners who recognize in them a 


RING SONGS AND GAMES The “Wheelock Girls’ Song Book” Compiled by Flora H. Clifford 


A book of original songs and games used successfully in the kindergarten, but never before published. It contains 
songs of many kinds for various purposes and occasions, all of which have been tested and found good by actual use. 


MANUAL ART WITH THE SCISSORS By Mary L. Moran R. I. State Critic 


Contains numerous suggestions for free-hand cutting and mounting. A picture for every month in the school year, 
descriptive of the outdoor life of the child. An artistic book, uniquely bound in cloth and boards. 


Write to our nearest office for new illustrated catalogue of books. Sent free on request. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 


Decorated. Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Boards. Price, $0.75 


Price, $0.75 





BOSTON NEW YORK 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Finding a Way 
“Tf a thing can be mended, mend it.”’ 

How else can one keep a good conscience and self- 
respect? Because one has a temperament to allow mend- 
able things “to go,” without worry, does that change 
one’s duty? ‘The excuse of temperament will'not stand 
a moral searchlight. The class of people who boast that 
little things do not trouble them because there are so many 
bigger ones, may seem philosophical, but their practice 
is dangerous. Life is clogged with obstructions because 
of this easy going philosophy. Somebody “didn’t mind” 
in the beginning, because there were more important 
things, till the evil came to be accepted as inevitable. 
One might as well say that an imperfect door-latch must 
be neglected because the family automobile has come to 
grief —as they have been known to do. The teacher 
who handed a visitor an unsafe, rickety chair, saying 
that the children were of so much more importance that 
she hadn’t tried to get another, sealed her doom with 
that visitor. Did not that teacher know that every day 
that chair stood there she was teaching a lesson in 
“letting things go” that no child, and especially no 
American child, should ever learn? A teacher edu- 
cates in every way vastly more than she does by books. 
The blackboard is bad, seamy, gray. The teacher found 
it so and accepted it. The School Boards are few 
who would not change that board if managed rightly. 
The influential member must be somehow pleasantly 
inveigled into the school and brought before that board 
with acrayon. Before one line is finished the new board 
is a settled thing in his mind. But no man can be 
expected to seek out things to remedy in a school-room 
till School Boards meet with a change of heart. Twisted, 
cracked window shades are as common in the school- 
room as the children themselves. The teacher accepts 
them as she finds them, and the daily twitch and mild 
anathema as she strives to adjust them seem a part of 
her position. The right management would bring new 
curtains. ‘‘But [ am not expected to run around and 
get furniture for the school-room. I am hired to teach.” 
Yes, O, yes; but that teacher who does only what she 
is hired to do will always be found in obscure localities 
with small salaries, small teaching reputation, and with a 
chance to adapt herself to seamy blackboards and crackly 
curtains. There are few things that cannot be helped 
or supplied in schools if the teachers go about it with 
tact and persistency. If their. heart and ambition are 
not in it, they had better not attempt it, for scolding and 
reproach will never do. ‘How can you have such a 
clean floor?’ questioned a teacher. “Mine looks ter- 
ribly.” ‘It is scrubbed every week,” was the reply, 
‘“‘and I know you are wondering who does it and who 
pays for it. One of the mothers of my boys does it. 
I went to one of the well-to-do ladies whose children are 
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here and carried a newspaper article on ‘Germs in Dirty 
School-rooms.’ She was horrified at the danger for her 
children with unwashed floors and feather dusters. 
‘Here, let me pay a woman to scrub them every week. 
That’s the quickest way to get it done. And she had 
better take the windows, too.’ I was delighted and got 
up courage to appeal to the Helping Hand church society 
for new window shades. So here we are clean and 
neat.”” Any doubt as to the future of that teacher? 
Every Bureau Agency would like her name if the facts 
were known. But if teachers will not read enough to 
learn scientific facts concerning school hygiene, and will 
not appeal to those who can and will give aid —if, in 
fact, they will only do what they are ‘ hired to do,” let 
them not attribute it to the Divine Will if they or the 
children fall ill from the inhalation of a few million 
dust-germs every day. 





About Modern Authors IV 


‘Two Writers for Youthful Readers of any Age 
Mrs. Wiggin and Mrs. Ewing 
CAROLINE S. AUSTIN 


. HE COMMENTATOR” and I do not always 
have the same point of view. I acknowledge that 
such a wide sweeping view as hers is inspiring, and 
that seeing things at close range has its disadvan- 

tages; nevertheless, when “The Commentator” maintains 
that an author, if his work be worthy, nourishes the many in 
the long run, I ask, “ What about the many, the very many, 
that make up the reading public of each generation during 
that run, centuries long it may be? What are the many of 
our own day, not those that make up the long run, 
reading ?” 

Lately, I have been casting about a good deal for an answer 
to my question so far as it concerns children, that I might 
know upon what meat this so great part of the present gener- 
ation feeds. 

One day I visited the juvenile department of a city library. 
The large, airy room showed that it entertained an artist 
unawares, by the orderly placing of table, chair, and shelf; 
by the sense of refreshing it conveyed even amid the din of a 
city; with nothing too much in it, be it of potted fern, or 
nature chart or picture of out-of-doors. Little finger posts 
to good reading were tacked up beside the shelves so invitingly 
open, and the presiding genius of the place was eager to 
introduce each newcomer to the wisest and wittiest of writers 
at their wisest and wittiest moments. In came a troop of 
chattering girls. “I’d like another of the ‘Elsie’ books,” 
said one. “Let me see, I’ve had” —and she named titles 
until she must finally have reached Elsie as great-great-great- 
grandmother. “And I’d like,” said another, “one of the 
‘Dorothy Dainty ’ books, or, if they are all out, please give me 
a ‘Dotty Dimple’ for my sister.” Thinking that those girls 
who were making their selection at a table near by must 
possess more initiative than to prize a book because it bore a 
familiar title in varied form, I asked their help in choosing 
five stories to send to my niece as a Christmas present. 
They were eager to advise me. Said one, “Oh! give her 
five books all about the same girl.” Another suggested, 
“Any of Louisa Alcott’s that have sequels.” “Do girls read 
nothing but sequels?” I inquired inwardly. 

I next consulted a boy at the farther end of the room about 
buying a book for my nephew. “I’d take ‘Bound to be an 
Electrician,’ or anything else of Stratemeyer’s,” he said 
promptly. Another boy suggested Tomlinson as his favorite, 
and said that he had read sixteen of that author’s works. 
“You must know a good deal about out country, then,” I 
said tentatively. “Oh! I don’t know,” he replied, “I’m 
thinking all the time what the boys will do next.” Girls and 
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boys seem to have this in common, that they are especially 
interested in stories about themselves, I thought. : 

In order not to jump at a conclusion too quickly, I decided 
that I would take the testimony of the books themselves, 
This could not fail to be representative. So I wandered 
through the stacks applying a test very satisfactory to me, 
When rows of standard poetry and Children’s Treasuries 
were very clean, with never a volume rebound, it took no 
Sherlock Holmes to infer that most young patrons of the 
library do not voluntarily read poetry very much. When 
volumes of school life in America were grimy, and those of 
school life in Japan were spotless, my conclusion was that 
children prefer the better known to the less known. I hunted 
out those books that are always contained in library lists for 
boys and girls. Mallory’s “King Arthur” was as_ fresh 
as from the hands of the printer; “The Boy’s Frois- 
sart” absolutely immaculate, too immaculate to have been 
handled even by a very superior class of readers; ‘“ Undine,” 
as pure as spring water; Lamb’s “Tales from Shakespeare,” 
snow white; “Robin Hood,” too clean by far; A®sop and 
Grimm and Andersen, not as dingy as one would like to see, 
although the librarian told me she could not get copies 
enough of “ Lang’s Fairy Tales” and the “ Arabian Nights.” 
I asked if “The Dog of Flanders” was much called for, 
“Only when teachers have been recommending it.” “ ‘The 
King of the Golden River,’ ‘ At the Back of the North Wind; 
‘The Rose and the Ring’?” She nodded that the case was 
the same. “And ‘Nights with Uncle Remus’?” “Older 
people draw that a good deal to read to children, but children 
themselves, almost never,’’ she said decidedly. 

Fairy stories seem to be the only stories that children ought 
to read which they really do read, I was about to say in my 
haste, when I bethought me of many careful mothers whose 
children never need to go to a public library, and that probably 
I should greatly modify my statement after investigating 
these especial cases. So I questioned a number of superior 
women as to what their daughters were reading. One con- 
fession was typical. The best authors were left about the 
house in attractive bindings, but curled up on the big couch, 
Elizabeth read magazine stories about calf-love, or re-read, 
for the nth time, “The Heir of Redcliffe.” 

After such a discouraging average of commonplaceness as I 
have found, generally speaking, in the reading matter of 
children, there come to my mind those mothers who, even in 
this Age of Bridge, preserve for their children the Age of 
Wonder by reading aloud to them, at one time, Hawthorne, 
or at another Bryant’s version of the “Iliad,” and I wish 
that I might scatter broadcast a pamphlet entitled, “A Plea 
for Reviving the Practice of Reading Aloud.” 

To the youth that naturally delights in what other boys and 
girls are doing, let one read Mrs. Wiggin or Mrs. Ewing, who 
treat ordinary child life with literary skill. Child and parent 
need not care for the same qualities, but both will pronounce 
a book “ Very good.” For example, in “’The Birds’ Christmas 
Carol,” by Mrs. Wiggin, the scene in which the Ruggles 
family are being taught not to forget that their mother is a 
McGrill is perennially enjoyed by the youngest: and the oldest 
of the household, alike, and the “lock-step Injun style,” or 
the speeches of anxious Sary Maud and Greedy Kitty are 
appreciated by both. 

The picture of the kindergarten, in “ Patsey,” pleases the 
child who likes to have the familiar pursuits of daily life 
rehearsed to him, as much as it pleases the parent who sees 
in the book an application of his favorite educational theory. 
Both love Patsey. 

“Timothy’s Quest” is, by its title page, “A Story for 
Anybody, Young or Old, Who Cares to Read It.” Little 
Gay, with the dirt of Minerva Court still upon her, appealed 
to Timothy, so why should she not appeal to other youths‘ 
And little Gay in low-necked and short-sleeved blue and 
white lawn dress, clean petticoats, and ankle ties, made 
such a picture that Samantha fastened the tiny gold ears of 
corn as clasps for her shoulders, and tied strings of coral 
beads around the child’s pretty throat, so why should she 
not appear fascinating to other Samanthas longing for such 
a blessing of their own? And we all like Miss Avilda’s 
garden with its “tangle of pink sweet Williams, fragrant 
phlox, delicate bride’s-tears and Canterbury bells, blue as the 
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June sky, none-so-pretties, gay coxcombs and flaunting mari- 
golds,” even if we are somewhat afraid of Miss Avilda and, 
like Samantha, would never suffer her to feed the pig, or 
go down cellar. The devotion of Timothy, the complete 
conquest of Samantha, who is willing to be a spectacle, if 
need be, even the utter futility of Rags in the réle of a 
blood-hound are of common interest to young and old. 

In the character Rebecca, who gives the name to another of 
Mrs. Wiggin’s books, Mrs. Wiggin reaches her high water 
mark. Rebecca is a remarkably real personality from the 
moment that she insists that “it is a journey when you carry 
a night gown,” to the time that she assures her mother that 
her cheesecloth graduation gown looked “like soft lace.” 
When I re-read the book not long ago, I followed with such 
eagerness Rebecca’s journeying by stage coach to her aunt’s; 
Rebecca triumphantly leading the school in Riverboro Centre; 
Rebecca selling soap for the Simpsons; Rebecca representing 
the Sawyers, both the quick and the dead, at the missionary 
meeting; Rebecca’s friendships and Rebecca’s poetry —that 
I wondered within myself if it were a kind of reminiscence of 
one’s own childhood that made her seem so real. I, there- 
fore, asked a girl who had been laughing aloud over some 
of Rebecca’s disgraces with Aunt Miranda, what she liked 
so much about Rebecca. “I guess it is her quaintness as 
much as anything,” she replied. “Is she so quaint that she 
seems like a story book girl only?” “Oh, no!” she cried; 
“she isn’t like anybody I ever knew, but it seems as if I had 
known Rebecca.’”’ Because we all feel as if we had known 
Rebecca, we understand why Aunt Miranda with the search- 
ing eye, the sharp voice, the hard knotty fingers, the thin 
straight lips, the long silences, the front piece that didn’t 
match her hair, “furnished not a single item that appealed 
to Rebecca.” Just as clearly we understand why Rebecca 
irritated her aunt with every breath she drew. “She continu- 
ally forgot and started up the front stairs because it was the 
shorter route to her bed room; she left the dipper on the 
kitchen shelf instead of hanging it up over the pail; she sat 
in the chair the cat liked best; she was willing to go on 
errands but often forgot what she was sent for; she left the 
screen door ajar so that flies came in; her tongue was ever in 
motion; she sang or whistled when she was picking up chips; 
she was always messing with flowers, putting them in vases, 
pinning them on her dress, and sticking them in her hat; 
finally, she was an everlasting reminder of her foolish, worth- 
less father.” 

The possibility of treating the commonplace life of the 
ordinary child in such a way as to have enduring value has 
never been better illustrated than in the work of Mrs. 
Ewing. 

Among the women of the Victorian age, she is mentioned 

with affection and with respect by her peers, and her stories 
are steadily attracting new readers as well as retaining a 
permanent hold upon those who have loved her from child- 
hood. Although born in the early forties, she seems to belong 
to the present generation in her attitude towards children, 
and her admirers find it hard to believe that she never had 
any children of herown. She had, however, in her childhood, 
the best possible training for writing stories for children in 
the story telling which her sisters demanded from her by the 
hour. Frail in health as she always was, her work shows no 
sign of this handicap; for, the daughter of a clergyman, and 
the wife of an army officer, she found her material in her 
immediate surroundings, and she kept through years of bodily 
weakness a perfectly sane view of life. With the exception 
of two years, which she spent in America when her husband 
was stationed in New Brunswick, she lived in England. 
_ The home life of the English child, therefore, is drawn from 
intimate knowledge. But it is not so much that a George or 
a Mary is English that attracts one, as that George and Mary, 
who happen to be English, are interesting children. The 
slight plots happen, too, to be laid in England, but they 
might be laid in No-man’s-land. 

It is not hard to find many points of accord between 
Mrs. Ewing and her audience of children. First of all, she 
satisfies the craving that so many children have for fiction 
that is akin to their own experiences. Then, too, her love 
of animals causes her to make a bear or even a hedgehog 
comprehensible to a mere human being. She has an especial 
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love for dogs. The pink-nosed bull-dog, in “Amelia,” has 
all the personality of the Hector who was the guest of the 
Ewing family while his master had gone to England — the 
dog that Mrs. Ewing delighted to make tell his own “fortune” 
for his supper; the four queens spread out before him standing 
for his four favorite dishes, Welsh rabbit, blueberry pudding, 
pork sausages, buckwheat pancakes and molasses. “The 
Sweep,” in “The Story of a Short Life,” has the reality of 
Trouve, a fine, benevolent dog that was found by the Ewings. 
And then, there is Peronet, who was the kind of dog one 
never could name, except that -he was the nicest possible. 
Several other real dogs like Darky and Pax and Toots figure 
in the shorter stories. Along with her love of animals might 
be mentioned her genuine love for flowers —not the love of 
the classifier who always calls them by their Latin names, 
but the love of one who knows beauty to be its own excuse 
for being. 

Mrs. Ewing’s works best known in America are the longer 
stories, ‘‘ Jackanapes,” “The Story of a Short Life,” “Jan 
of the Wind Mill,” and ‘Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot,” but there 
are many shorter stories that appeared in Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine which deserve attention. 

The older reader will find delight in such a story as “ Lob- 
Lie-by-the-Fire.” While following the scenes in which John 
Broom, the ne’er-do-weel, and McAlister are together, and 
reading how the soldier tried to keep John from evil, and then 
how the grateful lad managed to waken the sleeper at his post 
in time to save his honor, one finds a wonderful understanding 
of human nature. There is a real touch of genius in such a 
passage as this: 

“Even after the sobering influence of middle age has 
touched him, and a wife and children bound him with the 
quiet ties of home, he had (at long intervals) his restless 
times. When his good Missis would bring out a little store 
laid by in one of the children’s socks and would bid him, 
‘Be off and get a breath of the sea air,’ but on the condition 
that the sock went with him as his purse, John Broom always 
looked ashamed to go, but he came back the better, and his 
wife was quite easy in his absence, with that confidence in 
her knowledge of ‘the master’ which is so mysterious to the 
unmarried. : ‘The sock’ll bring him home,’ said 
Mrs. Broom, and home he came and never could say what he 
had been doing.” 

Much philosophy is often concealed in an apparently 
prosaic conversation. In “Dandelion Clocks,” the interview 
between Peter Paul and his sister Leena, described as a fair 
woman with “liquid, misleading eyes that looked as if they 
were gazing into the future but which did not see an inch 
beyond the farm,” is in Mrs. Ewing’s best vein. Peter Paul 
is going from the Home Farm to join his ship, and the situation 
reminds one of Sentimental Tommy’s mother, who was always 
crying up Lunnon when she was in Thrums and crying up 
Thrums when she was in Lunnon. 

“When they got to the hillock where mother used to sit, 
Peter Paul took her once more into his arms. ‘Goodbye, 
dear sister,’ he said, ‘I have been back in my childhood again 
and God knows that it is both pleasant and good for me.’ 
‘And it is funny that you should say so,’ said Leena, smiling 
through her tears; ‘for when we were children, you were 
never happy except in thinking of when you should be a 
man.’ ” 

The charm of Mrs. Ewing’s style is ample compensation 
to any older person who regards reading aloud in the light 
of atask. Her directness, her simplicity, the naivete of many 
of the conversations fill one with delight. When I recall my 
own childhood, I am sure that Mrs. Ewing is a writer for 
children par excellence: but when I re-read my favorite 
stories, I am equally sure that the subtlest pleasure comes 
only to the older reader. 

It has become old-fashioned, I am told, to make New 
Year’s resolutions. Latter-day ethics shows it to be worse 
to have resolved and failed than never to have resolved at all. 
But if anyone were old-fashioned enough and unethical 
enough to dare to resolve to read one book each month of the 
new year to some child who is reading the Elsie books, let 
her begin with Mrs. Ewing. I believe that even the Tomlin- 
son-boy would be found listening when she read about the 
soldier boy, Jackanapes. 
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_ The Spirit of Christmas 
E. M. J. 


HE Spirit of Christmas left his ice-crested fastnesses, 
and, traveling slowly over hills and valleys and 
through deep forests, found his way into a school- 
room. 

A shabby little school-room it was, too, for the ceiling was 
smoky, the paint on the wall faded and crackly, and the wood- 
work and furnishings of the room worn, scratched, and dull. 
Yet the Spirit of Christmas found a welcome there, for 
dwelling within that shabby little room were Love and 
Joy and Happiness, and he decided to stay. 

“But it will never do to let the children know that I am 
here,” he thought, “for they must work and I may distract 
them.” So he tried to hide himself. 

Alas! alas! for the Christmas Spirit! Christmas was in 
the air, for the Spirit had left traces of his journey: the clash- 
ing of rainbow tinted icicles here; the gleam and tinkle of a 
golden bell there; the hint of a_star ray, or a flash of holly 
green and red; these had he left, and a storm which had been 
brewing brought the news along. 

“The Christmas Spirit is here! The Christmas Spirit is 
here!’* gossiped the busy little snowflakes in their thin, icy 
little voices, as they bumped against the window-panes, and 
then sank to rest in the fast-growing drifts. 

And the children, always on tiptoe for fun, clapped their 
tiny hands and sang, “ Christmas is coming!” for they under- 
stood the message. Thus it was that the Christmas Spirit 
was discovered, and he crept into each little heart and filled 
it with love, while he filled the whole room with such radiance 
that from every corner came the old, old message, “ Peace 
on earth, good will to men.” 


7 


It ‘was as yet three weeks to Christmas, and the story 
of the “Babe in a manger” was already being told. This 
story was told early for a purpose, for gifts were to be made. 
And these gifts were to mean something to the children. 
Love was to be woven into each one. It seems strange, 
does it not, after all the gifts are finished, for the teacher to 
tell this story the last thing to children. The gifts are based 
on the story, and why not tell the story first ? 

The children of Miss Rose’s room were so small — only 
six years old —that only the simplest kind of little gifts 
could be considered at all. This, added to the fact that Miss 
Rose felt that she could give only a little money for materials, 
made it still more difficult, But, ‘“‘ Where there’s a will,” etc. 

On the outside of the door a small card one morning read 
thus: “Santa Claus Garden,” It needed but a peep inside 
to know the meaning of the words. 

If there ever was a workshop it was that room, for little 
jars of paste stood here and there, tooth-picks, brushes, 
scissors, paper, wax pencils, ribbons, and the dozen and one 
other things needed for the gifts stood beside them. 

Reading and number lessons on the blackboard showed that 
Santa Claus Garden had indeed invaded the primary room, 
There was one number lesson all about flower seeds, and 
envelopes, and inches, and how many two-cent stamps a 
florist would have to use, etc., and a nearby drawer could 
have told a secret about this number lesson if it had wanted to. 

In that drawer, packed in nice little rows, were thirty-five 
envelopes made by the children. They were made of gray 
paper and were about three inches square. 

Up in one corner a tiny red house had been cut out of 
paper, its doors and windows drawn in and then pasted to the 
envelope. 

Around the house, and in front, a garden had been drawn 
and colored with wax pencils. Green dots indicated leaves, 
and red, yellow, blue, and violet dots stood for the blossoms. 

Under each picture was printed, “Seeds for a Grand- 
mother’s Garden.” 

Inside of the envelopes were seeds of some of the common 
flowers of our grandmothers’ time —zinnias, sunflowers, 
morning glories, hollyhocks, and others. The seeds had 
been saved, begged, and bought. 

On another board a spelling lesson showed such words as 
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windmill, pretty, water, tips, and that lesson, toa, could 
have told a secret, for in a big box, securely hidden from 
curious eyes, were thirty-five littke Dutch blotters. The 
outside of the blotters were pale blue and three and one-half 
inches square, while the blotters themselyes were white and 
four and one-half inches square, so that when the outside 
was tied on with very narrow blue ribbon, in the centre of 
the white square, a white margin showed all the way around. 
On the blue square the children had traced a little Dutch 
windmill scene. It was such a simple little scene. Then 
with some bluing the outline had been filled in, The very 
simplicity of the scene, just the windmill itself with a few 
lines to show the land, made it pretty. 

On a back board was drawn what was supposed to be a 
torn leaf from a cook book, and on it was a receipt for sugar 
cookies — a reading lesson, Now, whenever the children 
looked in that direction, they unconsciously smacked their 
lips and laughed softly to themselves, for that board reminded 
them of a very happy day, in fact, the very happiest day that 
some of them had ever had creep into their gray little lives. 
There had been a real mixing-bowl, and a real spoon, and 
real sugar, and real flour, and real ever so many other things, 
until there had been such a lot of real dough, 

And then, oh, then, what a scrubbing and washing of 
hands there was, and after that the whitest of papers laid on 
each desk, and still later the newest of clothespins laid beside 
the papers! Think of having a piece of real cooky dough to 
roll and cut, for the little clothespins were used as rollers, 
and you can already see the good time, 

The cookies were cut out heart-shaped by means of little 
heart-shaped cooky cutters. Miss Rose bought three cooky 
cutters at three cents each, and the children took turns. 
Each child had half a dozen cookies. Then a mother —] 
think mothers are the loveliest people — baked them in big 
pans and we sprinkled pink sugar over them the last thing 
before they were baked. Each little cooky was about one 
and one-half inches long, and oh, they looked so pretty! 
There were a few extra ones left, and we broke them up and 
ate them, We think they are the best cookies we ever tasted. 

We have packed them up and tied them with dainty pink 
ribbon, six in a package, and we have tied a little white heart- 
shaped tag to each package, and on the tags we have written, 
“Sweet hearts for my Sweetheart.” I know who will get 
them, too, for a six-year-old’s sweetheart is his mother, always! 

The children were too small to attempt boxes with covers, 
so we wrapped the hearts in waxed paper and tucked them 
away in a tin box, to be taken home later. The children 
themselves chose which little gifts were for which. Of 
course we couldn’t make enough for all of the family, for 
many of the families were large and, after all, our time was 
short, for it takes little people a long, long time to make even 
the simplest gifts. So, although we had been working “since 
ever so many times,” as Jack expressed it, many of the 
family people were neglected. But everbody must be re 
membered, so at last Miss Rose hit upon a plan. 

The Christmas before, while passing through a street 0 
fine houses, Miss Rose had noticed a wreath of holly tied 
with red ribbon, hung upon the outside of the front door, and 
within the wreath a card was fastened, upon which was written 
“ Merry Christmas.”’ 

It was such a pretty idea, this of wishing the whole world 
gladness, that Miss Rose had remembered it, and so she 
planned that each child might have something of the kind, 
but much less elaborate, of course. 

Thirty-five pieces of cardboard were passed out. These 
pieces of cardboard had circles of holly leaves hektographed 
on them. The children cut around the outside, in and out 
among the leaves, themselves, and also around the inside, 
helped by Miss Rose, until only the circles of leaves were 
left. These leaves were colored green, with water colots. 
A tiny bow of holly-red ribbon was tied to the top of each 
wreath, by which the wreath could be fastened to the door. 
At the bottom of the wreath a cluster of holly leaves had 
been left. Miss Rose had invested in a large stick of sealing- 
wax and this she melted and helped the children drop in the 
form of little holly berries where the cluster of leaves Wa 

Then Sam brought his printing press to school, and 0” 
very small cards —for the space left in the centre of the 
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wre: th was very small, not more than four inches in diameter 
— he helped the children print, one by one, “Merry Christ- 
mas.’ These cards, of course, were to be fastened to the 
door first, and then the wreaths hung over them. 

There must have been many people blessed by the little 
Christmas greetings as they passed by the houses later and 
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read the crooked little cards, for what richer blessing could 
one have than the sincere wish of a pure-hearted little child 
that all might be happy? 

And these are some of the good times that the Christmas 
Spirit saw as he lingered in the little shabby school-room, 
where Love and Joy and Happiness dwelt. 





Heigh-ho for the Holly 


Heigh-ho for the holly, the gay branching holly! 
The brave little berry that lives in the wood, 

Caring naught for the snow, heigh-ho, naught for the snow, 
Which it jauntily wears as its holiday hood. 


What Way Could be Better? 


A lesson from Christmas may not come amiss if it have a 
wide application. We are asked not to destroy the faith of 
the child and his enjoyment of the Christmas delusion, but 
truth and poetry can go together. Toa merry group of little 
children watching the distribution of the gifts of the Christmas 
tree it was plainly stated that there is no such person as 
Santa Claus. “But,” said the father of the family, “I am 
going to be Santa Claus.” He then, in the presence of the 
children, put on the robes and white hair, the beard and the 
artificial snow which transformed him in appearance into the 
typical St. Nicholas. As the transformation took place before 
their eyes, the attitude of the children changed, and they 
were just as ready to accept and enjoy the truth as they 
would have been to accept and enjoy the fiction. 

— Christian Register 





Let Children Have Their 


Fancies 


We forget, in this matter of Santa Claus, that the average 
child will be quite as willing to “play” that Santa Claus 
comes down the chimney as to “believe” that he actually 
does. Very few children actually believe in fairies, though 
fairies are very real to them, just as are all the creatures of 
their imaginings. In talking about Santa Claus to our chil- 
dren we are not deceiving them unless we reiterate to them 
that Santa Claus is a real entity and actually comes down 
the chimney. The child-world dces not demand human 
limitations and attributes for its heroes, and the parent who 
cannot adapt truth to the uses of an imaginative child, but 
must be constantly pulling him to the earth by leading-strings 
of dull fact, is sadly lacking in the vocation of teacher. Allow 
the child to imagine, if he chooses, that “any hillside may 
open upon fairy-land,” but do not tell him so. Let him have 
his fancies, but it is indeed a grave question whether we want 
ever to give a child a chance to reproach us with having told 
him a falsehood. For it is a far more serious thing than we 
imagine to tell a child that Santa Claus will come down the 
chimney and fill his stocking if he is a good child. It is an 
injustice to the child, and very often the first seeds of unbelief 
and doubt are sown in the child’s mind in exactly this way. 


*Tis Christmas they’re keeping, while all the earth’s sleeping, 
Those ruddy-cheeked berries, so sturdy and bright; 

With a rustle of leaves, heigh-ho, set all ablow, 
Yes, the holly keeps Christmas by day and by night. 


It is even more important to teach our children how to believe 
than what to believe. Let us teach them how to accept ideals 
as such, and to preserve them safe and unharmed. In our 
earnest endeavor to keep our child’s faith in us let us have 
a care not to rob him of his fancies; let him keep them as 
fancies, for thoughts are things, and we do not know how 
many childish dreams come true when the soul comes at last 
into its own! — Sel. 





Origin of the Christmas Tree 


Perhaps the oldest sacred idea in existence is of a world 
tree, a tree of life, whose roots reached into immortality. 
In the far north the ash tree was typical; in Germany and 
central Europe the pine was held sacred. Their branches 
played a prominent part in the rejoicings attendant on the 
holy season, which was known as yule, gule, iul, and a 
number of similar names. These people brought the yule 
tree into their Christianity, the missionaries little protesting, 
asarule. In England the skin-clad Anglo-Saxons were made 
to hew their yule trees to pieces as idolatrous symbols, and 
every good Catholic was bidden to burn the logs in token 
that the Holy Child had destroyed heathenism. 

The converts asked nothing better. At that time of year 
a yule log was twice as comfortable as a yule branch, and 
much more conducive to guod cheer. It has blazed on the 
Christmas hearth for more than a thousand yule tides since, 
and went out only when the hearth itself gave way to less 
poetic but more effective methods of heating. Many of the 
superstitions and traditions of the pagan yule tree were con- 
tinuea as long as the Christmas log was alight. In some parts 
of England the log was represented by a bundle of ash fagots 
bound together. In all cases a brand was kept every year 
to light the next year’s log with. The careful preservation 
of the brand was a certain preventive of the destruction of 
the house by fire. 

The most beautiful tradition attached to the burning of 
the yule log was that old wrongs and heart-burnings perished 
therein, and, as long as the flame was bright on the walls, 
enemies were at peace with one another. This truce was not 
always rigidly kept, it is true. There have been dark and 
cruel yule tides in the history of our race. But in the main 
the true spirit of Christmas was kept. 

— New York Evening Post 
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A Construction Lesson 
A Sheepfold 


OrpHA M. MARSHALL, Mich. 


(I wished to be very sure that this sheepfold was true to the Eastern 
construction and wrote Miss Marshall to this effect. I venture to give 
her reply here, as everything concerning the ancient shepherd life is of 
special interest in the Christmas season. — THE Eprror) 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

I will try and answer the questions received in your letter yesterday. 

First, I invented the construction and dictation of the sheepfold, 
which I send you. I received the idea first from the description con- 
tained in “Ben Hur,” from which I get material for presenting the 
story of the birth of Christ to the children every year. I obtained my 
first design from Smith’s “Bible Dictionary,” Vol. IV., page 2963. 
I am sending you a sheepfold carefully worked out from the illustration 
given on that page, with one exception, viz., the building in the illus- 
tration is longer than mine, having four archways. I used this design 
one year, but found it too difficult for the little people, although it was 
used successfully in the third and fourth grades. I obtained the design 
I sent the dictation for, from an illustration given on a Sunday school 
card. It has all the essentials of the one given in Smith’s Dictionary, 
viz., the low, rather flat building, with archways, and the fenced in- 
closure with gateway. Let me quote Smith: 

“Sheepfolds, as usually constructed in the East, are low, flat buildings, 
erected on the sheltered sides of the valleys, and, when the nights are 
cold, the flocks are driven in them, but in ordinary weather they are 
merely kept within the yard. During the day, of course, they are led 
forth to pasture by the shepherds. The folds are defended by a wide 
stone wall, crowned by sharp thorns which the wolf will rarely attempt 
toscale. The leopard and panther, however, when pressed with hunger, 
will overleap the thorny hedge and make havoc of the flock. In 
Greece the writer has seen folds built merely of a parapet of bushes or 
branches, placed at the entrance of caves, natural or made for the 
purpose in the side of hills or rocky ledges. A porter kept the door 
of the larger folds.” 

By the way, Thompson’s “The Land and the Book” has very 
interesting descriptions of pastoral life, customs, etc., as well as every- 
thing else pertaining to the Holy Land. 

Second, in regard to the importance of the fence, let me quote from 
“Ben Hur,” Book I., Chapter XI., beginning with the second para- 
graph: 

“At the side farthest from the town, close under a bluff, there was 
an extensive ‘marah,’ or sheepcot, ages old. In some long-forgotten 
foray, the building had been unroofed and almost demolished. The 
enclosure attached to it remained intact, however, and that was of more 
importance to the shepherds who drove their charges thither than the 
house itself. ‘The stone wall around the lot was high as a man’s head, 
yet not so high but that sometimes a panther, or a lion, hungering from 
the wilderness leaped boldly in.’ 

Now, as to the making of the fence, etc., it is not so difficult as it 
sounds, as one has their own paper, ruler, etc., and can show each step 
as well as dictate. If a child has trouble about getting ‘“‘the fence on 
straight” I help him with the pasting. When the fold is completed, 
you should see how delighted the children are while pointing out the 
places where the shepherds probably kindled the fire, ‘“‘ partook of their 
humble supper, and sat down to rest and talk, leaving one rs Ww el 

ay 


Directions 


Give each child a lead pencil, scissors, if you have them, 


and a piece of drawing paper — common wrapping paper 
will do— 6” by 44”. 














Fig. 1 
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DICTATION 


Hold the paper in your hand so the long way of the paper 
is straight up and down, or vertical. 

Place the two top corners of the paper together so they are 
even, then hold them between the thumb and a finger of your 
left hand. 

Pass the thumb and a finger of your right hand along the 
two top edges of the paper from the left, making a crease at 
the‘right to mark the middle of the top edge, as at a (Fig. 1), 
being careful not to crease the centre of the paper. 

In the same way find the middle of 
the remaining three edges of the paper, a 
as, b, c, d. 

Lay the paper on the desk so the long 
way of the paper runs from the front 
toward the back of the desk. 

Take the front edge of the paper and 
fold it to meet the creases c and d. 

Fold the back edge of the paper to 
meet the creases c and d. 

Turn the paper on the desk so that we 
will have a cupboard, or a window with 
shutters. 

Open the cupboard doors, or window 
shutters. 

Take the front edge of the paper and 
fold it to meet the creases a and b. 

Fold the back edge of the paper to 
meet the folded front edge. t 

Take this folded paper in your left 
hand so that the single and folded edges 
are on the left side. 

From the right folded edge cut the 
triangles a e andj b. (Fig. 2) 

If you have no scissors, fold, creasing A, 
well, and tear. Fig. 2 

Open the paper. 

Cut or tear along the fold from g to h. (Fig. 3) 

Lap the piece / over the piece m so that the corner o touches 
the corner a; paste; trim the piece m even with the edge, 
0, x. 

Lap the piece over the pasted piece /, m, so that the edge 
r, s, is even with the edge 0, x; paste. 

Cut out the archways, A B, and C (Fig. 4), leaving one- 
half inch space at the top and one-quarter inch space at each 
side and between them. 
































Fig. 3 


For the fence to enclose a yard give each child twv strips 
of drawing or wrapping paper, one inch wide andjnine inches 
long; also two rulers, one three-eighths of an inch wide, the 
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Fig. 4 





other two inches wide. By the way, I cut these 
rulers from 5 x 5 sewing cards. I have several 
sets varying in width from one-half of an inch 
to three inches. I find them very useful in N 
many ways. ; 


DICTATION 


Lay a strip of paper on the desk so the long 
way of the paper runs from the front toward 
the back of the desk. : 

Take the narrow ruler and place it across 
the strip of paper so that the back edge of the 
ruler is even with the back edge of the paper. 
Take the lead pencil and draw a line close to 
the front edge of the ruler. 

Take the wide ruler and place it across the 
strip of paper so that the front edge of the ruler 
is even with the front edge of the paper. Take y 
the lead pencil and draw a line close to the back 
edge of the ruler. Crease the paper on this 
line. 

Rule and crease the other strip of paper in 
the same way. Paste the oblong y (Fig. 5) to 
the side of the sheepfold so that the line v 
runs along the front edge of the fold, and the 
edge w is even with the bottom edge of the 
fold. The end z should stand parallel with 
the front of the sheepfold, and at right angles 
to a. 

Paste the other strip on the opposite side of 
the sheepfold in the same manner, excepting =e 
that the end z should be cut off from this x & 
strip. Cut, or tear, along the fold 6. Fig. 5 The fence 














A Christmas Tableau 


ANTOINETTE L. CANFIELD 


I should be delighted to see a reprint of the beautiful 
“Christmas Cradle Song” by G. F. Wilson,” which appeared 
in your magazine a few years ago. Every primary school 
should know it. There is a beautiful accompaniment which 
may be purchased of the composer for only twenty-five cents. 
We combined the song with a sort of tableau. The platform 
represented a bedroom. At the centre rear was a fireplace, 
roughly constructed of wood, and covered with red paper, 
chalked off to represent brick. The mantle was decorated 
appropriately with four baby stockings, hanging from it. 
Scattered about the platform were four tiny rockers, a doll’s 
bed, cradle, and doll carriage. Four little girls with dolls 
in long baby clothes mounted the platform and seated them- 
selves in the rockers. As the accompaniment was played 
the little mothers sang to their babies (rocking in time) the 
“Christmas Story.” During the interlude between the third 
and fourth verses they stood at the front of the platform 
intently looking. at the dollies lying across their fore-arms. 
In this position they sang the last verse and upon reaching 
the final refrain, swayed dollies in unison with the music, 
observing the “dim. and rit.” at the very close. Then one 
tiptoes to the doll carriage, another to the cradle, and one to 
each side of the bed, tenderly puts dolly in bed, tucks her 


in and gives her a good-night kiss — after which each little 
mother silently tiptoes off the platform. 

Martin Luther’s beautiful “Cradle Hymn,” which every 
child should know, may be sung (omitting the refrain) to the 


music of “The Christmas Cradle Song.” 
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The Golden Christmas 


Again awakes the music old — 
Of angels in the sky; 

Again we hear their harps of gold 
In friendship from on high: 

It is the festival of love, 
Of children and the child; 

Of earth below and heaven above, 
In beauty reconciled. 


, 


Again we see the glowing star 
Adorn the depth of blue, 

And wise men journey from afar 
The cradled stall to view; 

And wisdom is our gift to-day, 
In spirit undefiled, 

To walk with them the starlit way, 
And hail the lovely child. 


Again the shepherds in the field 
Watch well their flocks by night, 

And hear the heavens an anthem yield 
To give the world delight; 

Oh sweet and low, and loud and clear, 
Our hearts by it beguiled, 

The wondrous word of praise we hear, 
And bless the little Child. 


— William Brunton in Every Other Sunday 





A Christmas Tree for Schools 


BEULAH SMITHSON 


The kindergarten and primary grades of the Nogales 
(Arizona) School thoroughly enjoyed their Christmas tree 
this year, as the idea was unusual and unique. I think your 
readers might enjoy a description. 

During the month of December, the teachers planned to 
put into their work as much as possible of the Christmas 
spirit, and to weave into the language work descriptions of 
the way the festival is celebrated in foreign lands. All the 
varied occupations tended as far as possible to carry out the 
Christmas idea, the children were encouraged to put forth 
their best efforts, since all their work was to help out at 
Christmas; the tree was kept a profound secret, as the teachers 
wished it to come as a glad surprise. 

By dint of much effort in this bare region, we obtained 
a scrub-oak: a bucket was nailed to the platform, the tree 
planted in it, and steadied by means of wires fastened to the 
wall. The tree was then draped with the colored paper 
chains (made by the children) so as to hide its defects, and 
give it a round appearance. Various decorations were placed 
on it in as effective a manner as possible — dolls, fruits, 
flowers, leaves, animals, catslip, paper folding, geometrical 
designs, bells, etc., all objects made and colored by the 
children. 

The platform was strewn with green, and the animals and 
other appropriate decorations were placed about in the green. 
Back of the organ was a very large bunch of green — across 
from this green to the tree were draped white paper chains, 
forming somewhat of a canopy; from the other side a number 
of chains were hung from the tree to the door. Along the 
top of the boards a taut string was stretched, greens were 
placed behind it, also behind the various pictures. Bunches 
of mistletoe were hung here and there on the wall. The 
board decorations consisted of two little girls asleep — “ Wait- 
ing for Santa Claus,” “Santa Driving his Deer,” “Santa 
with his Tree on the House-top,”” “The Fireplace with the 
Stockings,” “The Christmas Bells,” and a bunch of mistle- 
toe. The children prepared Christmas cards for each visitor, 
which were distributed at the door. If the school is not too 
large, prepare for each patron a roll or envelope of samples 
of his child’s work for the term. It is quite a nice idea to 
send out invitations prepared by the children. 

This work, while tedious, repays for itself in the interest 
created and the earnest efforts put forth by the pupils for its 
success. 
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A New Red Riding-Hood 
A Study of a Poem 


AMBROSINE SALSBURY 


T was very near to Christmas and the end of the week 

| found the busy workers in Miss Green’s room ready for 

a story. The class was excited, because ever since the 

afternoon session had begun, a movable blackboard 

had been covered over. Why was it covered over? Ah! 
that was the question! 

A call to attention, and the bright eyes of the children were 
fixed upon their dearly loved teacher. She was so full ot 
surprises, that life in her room, even with increasing number- 
work problems, still held things worth living for. Outside, 
the snow was on the ground — in the country white and pure, 
in the city not quite so pleasant. 

“Would you like to hear a story about a day when the 
snow was even thicker than it is to-day, and some tiny things 
were having a hard time?” 

There were no doubts about the story being wanted, so 
Miss Green walked to the blackboard, pausing to say, “I 
want you to look at the picture carefully, then you can follow 
my story.” 

Off came the cover, and a murmur of “ Ohs” filled the room. 
What the children saw was a winter scene, and, looking out 
from a window of a house, a little child. There was what 
must have been a lawn in summer, now covered with drifted 
snow and bent pine trees seemed to show how strongly the 
wind was blowing. Near some tall elm trees powdered with 
snow was a stump, and close by sat a squirrel. He did not 
look exactly happy, because for one thing he could not find 
his nuts, and the wind blew the fine snow right in his eyes. 
High up in an elm tree perched a blue-jay, and flapping his 
wings overhead was a big crow. Away to the west showed 
a bit of sunset, and right in the snow stood a little girl in a 
bright red hood! 

The children smiled appreciatively. This was a Red 
Riding-Hood they had not thought of, and how clever Miss 
Gieen was to be able to make her look just like that! The 
little girl seemed to have something in her hands which she 
was just going to throw to the birds and squirrel. 

It was a beautiful picture and the children sat spell-bound, 
pitying the squirrel and blue-jay for having to be out in the 
storm. 

The work of art on the blackboard had taken Miss Green 
some time to do, but she felt that her lessons in blackboard 
drawing were not thrown away when her story could be so 
well illustrated. 

Then she began in the orthodox way: 

“Once upon a time there was a family living in that house 
you see, really and truly people, a father and mother and 
three or four children. One little girl was looking out of the 
window; in fact, her nose was flattened against the glass! 
There had been a great snowstorm, and the snow was so deep 
that the birds and squirrels had begun to be anxious. How 
were they going to get enough to eat, if this kind of weather 
kept on! The squirrel had lost his nut-hole, and the blue-jay 
and crow had nothing to eat that day. The little girl watching 
at the window thought the birds and squirrel saw that she 
had both nuts and corn. 

“The snow looked very deep and she wondered if she would 
be allowed to go out. Running off to find her father and 
mother, she said to them: 


““* What is it the black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs, 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He’s asking for my nuts, I know; 
May I not feed them on the snow?’ ” 


“Her parents said yes, she might go, only she must be 
well wrapped up, must wear her high boots and her warm 
red hood. She dressed herself quickly and started out on 
to the lawn. The snow was very deep in places, and all 
that her father'and mother could see was a little patch of red 
bobbing about. 
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“The squirrel was getting quite excited, but he kept a 
sharp lookout; as for the blue-jay, he squawked loudly, 
The crow said nothing, but thought that he wasn’t going to 
be a scare-bird! That little girl he had often seen, and she 
never threw stones or used a pop-gun like some boys he 
knew. The red hood went nearer to the stump, and then 
when she got a good place to stand, she gently threw out 
some nuts near the squirrel and corn to the birds. This was 
what she said when she called them: 


«Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak — 
Come, black old crow, come, poor blue-jay, 
Before your supper’s blown away! 

Don’t be afraid, we all are good, 
And I’m mamma’s Red Riding-Hood.’ ” 


Miss Green stopped and repeated the last two lines slowly. 
The children smiled; they had been practicing the first line 
ever since the fall, and with some success, as a number of 
birds near the school building could testify. 

“TIsn’t there any more?” they cried; and the teacher 
answered, “The bird and the squirrel ate up the corn and 
nuts, I am sure, and were very grateful to the little girl. If 
you would like to hear the whole story, close your eyes and 
see if you can see what I read.” 


Rep Rripinc-Hoop 


“On the wide lawn the snow lay deep 
Ridged o’er with many a drifted heap; 
The wind that through the pine trees sung 
The naked elm-boughs tossed and swung, 
While through the window, frosty starred 
Against the sunset purple barred, 

We saw the sombre crow flap by, 
The hawk’s gray fleck along the sky, 
The crested blue-jay flitting swift 
The squirrel, poising on the drift 
Erect, alert, his broad gray tail 

Set to the north wind like a sail. 


“Tt came to pass, our little lass 
With flattened face across the glass, 
‘Oh! see!’ she cried, ‘the poor blue-jays 
What is it that black crow says? 
The squirrel lifts his little legs 
Because he has no hands, and begs; 
He’s asking for my nuts, I know. 
May I not feed them on the snow?’ 


“Half lost within her boots, her head 
Warm sheltered in her hood of red, 
Her plaid skirt close about her drawn 
She floundered down the wintry lawn, 
‘Her scarlet hood could scarcely show 
Its dash of color on the snow. 


“She dropped for bird and beast forlorn 
Her little store of nuts and corn 
And thus her timid guests bespoke: — 
‘Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak — 
Come, black old crow, come, poor blue-jay 
Before your supper’s blown away! 
Don’t be afraid, we all are good; 
And I’m mamma’s Red Riding-Hood.’ ” 
— Whittier 


The eyes which had been diligently screwed up, opéned 
with still keener interest in the picture, and Miss Green held 
up a set of stencilled pictures to be colored. Each card had 
a squirrel, crow, blue-jay and little girl outlined upon 1t, 
while below were the two lines: 

_“Don’t be afraid, we all are good 
And I’m mamma’s Red Riding-Hood.” 
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In the Primary Room 


December 
ELEANOR CAMERON, lowa 


Christmas in the Primary 


She planned her work a month before, 
Chose game and song and rhyme, 
Collected pictures by the score 
To use at Christmas time. 
She vowed to tell, in simple way, 
What every child should know 
About the first glad Christmas Day 
So many years ago. 


She searched her journals through and through 
For “pieces” fit to speak, 

That each small tot might something do 
However young and weak. 

She scanned each page with eager eye; 
She sought, both far and wide, 

Some new ideas that she might try 
For gifts at Christmas-tide. 


December came. The tots, with care, 
Were drilled to speak and sing; 

Wee fingers struggled to prepare 
Each gift — a dainty thing! 

The fathers got a match-safe new, 
The baby’s doll was done, 

And mother’s book and grandma’s, too; 
They thought of every one. 


At last the closing day was near; 
The school-room glowed with green; 

The children spoke with voices clear; 
The Christmas’ tree was seen; 

The last proud parent went away; 
The teacher with a smile, 

Said, “Oh, how tired I am to-day! 
But it was all worth while!” 


Sense Training and General Information 
The Making of Color Boards 


The color boards used in the sense training work can be 
easily made by the teacher. The material for the color slips 
may be obtained at any stationery store and the mats, which 
should be at least nine by seven inches, are for sale either 
in the desired size or in the large sheets suitable for cutting. 
For variety, use other color. forms beside the square and ob- 
long. Cut leaves, créscents, circles, butterflies, etc., and 
paste them upon the mats-in any desired grouping. The 
number of colors onthe‘ différent mats should grade from 
two to six, as the work must progress from the simple to the 
complex. For the advanced work, a pleasing color board is 
made by pasting all of the rainbow tints upon one piece of 
mat. Place the color, oblongs together in such a way that 
the corners of the smaller.ends, by touching, will form a 
tiny circle at the centre... Another good plan is that-of arrang- 
ing the six colors in two groups and pasting them. both upon 
one mat. Make sevefak color boards of this pattern, using 
all of the different coribinations that form the number six. 
In this way, the children may be led to visualize, not only 
the entire half dozen. colors, but also the arrangement and 
order of the colors in-each group. 

In the games where the tassels are used, the teacher, for 
variety, may substitute the balls used in kindergartens. 
Carry on the same plan of procedure, using the expression, 
“Swing the ball,” instéad.of the other orders. The same 
plan may be otherwise: modified by detaching the’ strings 
and rolling the colored*balls upon a long table. 

During the short space of time given to the children for 
visualization, the room should be perfectly quiet. Silence 
and the cessation of all motion are valuable aids in securing 
the intense concentration that is necessary for successful work 
in any sense training lessen. Each game should be conducted 
in such a manner that the children who are most’ attentive 
are given the privilege of taking part in the fun. For instance, 
a very attentive child who, ‘after visualizing a row of little 
children succeeds in naming them in order, Should be chosen 
to take a place in the next group that is selected for the same 
device. ‘Try to infuse into the work such a spirit ofyenjoyment 
that participation in the sense training game will be coveted 
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as a privilege. Carry out each device with speed and vig: 
as a slow, dragging game, by the loss of attention and interes, 
defeats the very ends which the sense training drill aims to 
secure. 


SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE OF WorRK—SECOND MONTH 
Frrst WEEK 


Game 1 Seeing. Comparison of size. Incidental work. 
Give idea of terms larger and smaller. 

Game 2 Hearing. Location by sound. 

Game 3 Generalinformation. Teach names of the common 
kinds of leaves. 

Game 4 Touch. Develop sense of weight by the use of 
heavy and light objects. 

Seat Work Visualization of objects by use of simpler leaves. 


Game 1 


Step a@ Select several children, who stand in a row at the 
front of the room. Take one child at a time and show two 
objects in consecutive order. After the objects have been 
displayed and taken away, the child makes a statement as to 
the size of the things shown to him. This may be done in 
the form of a complete sentence, as, “The first object was 
smaller than the second,” or by the use of the two words, 
“Larger,” “Smaller.” In the last case, both articles are 
described. 

Step b Use objects that differ but slightly in size. Before 
taking Step b, be sure that every child can quickly and 
accurately describe any two objects that may be held up 
before him. 

Game 2 


Children at seats close eyes. Choose one pupil, who runs 
about the room and stops in a desired place and asks, “ Where 
am I?” One child is chosen to answer the question. 


Game 3 


Step @ Before giving this device, the children should 
know the form and name of every leaf common to the locality. 
Take off a drawing of each kind of leaf by tracing around 
the edge of a green leaf that is perfect in shape. Cut one 
leaf of every species, either from dark green or heavy white 
paper, and paste each one upon a dark-colored mat. Begin 
the work with the simplest form of the visualization game. 
Hold up a leaf for a second and have all of a selected group 
of children tell its name instantly. In this manner, go quickly 
through all of the leaf forms until the children can tell each 
kind without hesitation. 

Step 6 Hold up two leaf cards for an instant. 
child to tell the names in correct order. 


Choose a 


Game 4 


Select several pupils and blindfold them. Take one child 
at a time and place him out in the front of the room with his 
back turned toward the children. Have the little one place 
both hands behind him. Put two objects into his hands, 
one after the other. Have the pupil describe the things that 
he held, as, “The first was heavier than the second,” or 
simply use the terms, “Lighter,” “Heavier,” etc. 


Seat Work 


Seat work may be correlated with the sense training. 
Pass pencil and paper. Get the perfect attention of the 
entire class and then hold up three mats containing the 
three simplest leaf-forms. Count three while the children 
look closely and then remove the models. Give the order 
for the work as follows: “You may draw, in each square 
the leaf that you saw in the middle.” - Vary by selecting the 
first or last one. 


SECOND WEEK 


Game 1 Seeing. Quick recognition of color and order by 
use of color boards. 

Game 2 Hearing. Recognition -of several 
sounds of the same kind. 

Game 3 Touch. Distinguishing the species of a leaf through 
the sense of touch. 
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Game4 Quick comprehension of several quick orders. Bringing in motion. 
Seat Work Color drill visualization. 


Game 1 


Hold up a color board and give a few seconds for visualization. Choose a 
child to wave the colored tassels in the order indicated on the color board from 
top to bottom, bottom to top, left to right, etc.. 


Game 2 


Choose three pupils to sing the scale at the same time. Children at seats 
should close eyes and the teacher passes quietly around the room touching the 
desired number of pupils. At the teacher’s touch, each chosen little one sits 
upright and at a given signal the entire group quietly come to the front of the 
room, where they sing the scale in unison. Pupils at seats should name the 
number of pupils who sang and, if possible, tell the name of each one. 


Game 3 


Cut the common leaf-forms out of stiff cardboard. Children who may be 
selected should stand in a row, at the front of the room, with both hands behind 
them. ‘Teacher places a leaf in between the fingers of each little one and allows 
a few seconds for the examination of the outline by means of touch. Call upon 
each child to tell the name of the particular leaf he holds. 


Game 4 


Give three orders involving motion. Group these commands together and 
speak them very rapidly as one sentence. Select a pupil to carry out the given 
directions in the correct order. The child who is chosen, must perform the three 
separate acts without hesitation or time for any thought between orders. 


Seat Work 
At the same time, hold up several articles of different colors. Allow the 
children to study them for a moment. Give the command as follows: “Go 


to your seats and cut the red object,” etc. 


Tuirrp WEEK 


Gamez Seeing. Drill in recognition of leaves. 

Game 2 Hearing. Series of orders in connection with drill in the primary colors. 
Game 3 Touch. Imitation of a series of touch motions. 

Game 4 Incidental information. Use of terms “largest” and “smallest.” 
Seat Work Correlation with work in hearing. 


Game 1 


Use leaf boards. Hold up three leaf forms in consecutive order. Choose 
pupils to tell names in correct sequence. Work for quickness. 


Game 2 


Use color boards. Give the order “'Touch some red, white, blue and yellow.” 
The little one who has been chosen by the teacher runs to the blackboard ledge 
and touches the indicated colors in order as he finds them on the color boards. 
Place the color boards in a row at the beginning of the game. 


Game 3 


One of the pupils rises and touches three objects. Another child imitates the 
first one, touching each thing in the correct order. 


Game 4 


Use three objects. Place a row of children in the front of the room. Blind- 
fold each one and have them all face the front blackboard. Take one child at 
a time and put into his hands (held behind him) three objects of different sizes. 








Have him discover and state which object is smallest, largest, 
or medium. 

In connection with this device, the teacher will find it an 
easy matter to impress upon the minds of the little people 
the difference between the terms, “‘Smaller’”’ and ‘‘Smallest,”’ 
“Larger” and “Largest.” 


Seat Work 
- Children close eyes and listen. Teacher rings a bell, 
plays upon the piano, and taps upon a table. Children are 
given paper and charcoal, or scissors. Have them reproduce 
the object from which the last sound proceeded, the first, etc. 
This suggestion admits of a large number of ways in which 
to vary the seat work. 


FourtH WEEK 


Game 1 Seeing. Use of tassels for drill in colors. 

Game 2 Hearing. Distinguishing between several sounds 
of the same kind. 

Game 3 Touch. Exercising sense of touch with and without 
the. assistance of sight. 

Game 4 Drill in order. Giving of cardinal points. 

Seat Work Correlation with drill on directions and quick 
visualization. 

Game 1 


Select a group of little ones and let them stand in a row at 
the front of the room. Give a tassel to each child. Count 
five while the children at the seats look carefully at the 
little people and the colors. Pupils at seats close eyes and 
those in front change their places in the row. After the eyes 
are opened, one child leaves his seat and re-arranges the row 
in its former order. 

Game 2 


Have every child close his eyes and then, in some un- 
observed way, select three or four pupils and hand each one 
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a whistle. At a sign from the teacher, thest selected little 
ones come softly to the front and at another signal blow the 
whistles simultaneously. The children in their seats listen 
carefully and then open eyes. Choose one child to tell how 
many sounds were heard. The teacher should make a col- 
lection of whistles and keep them on hand for constant use. 


Game 3 


One child, blindfolded, stands in the front of the room 
near a table. Turn his back toward the other little people, 
so that all may see. Instruct the child to put his hands 
behind him and then place three or four objects, one at a 
time, between his fingers. Allow a second for examination 
of each different thing and then replace the object upon 
the table. Remove the bandage from the child’s eyes and 
let him again pick up the objects in the exact order in which 
he received them from the teacher. 


Game 4 


Carefully teach the cardinal points and drill thoroughly 
upon each one. Give, in a rapid way, a series of orders 
such as the following: ‘‘ Face the north, run to the east, and 
close the west door.” Begin with two orders and carry the 
game on until the children can correctly perform five con- 
nected commands (without hesitation). 


Seat Work 


While the teacher counts five, the class should look toward 
the west side of the room and note the different objects to 
be found in that direction. Pass paper and pencil, or scissors. 
Let the children, without looking again, cut or draw one of 
the objects they saw. After this device has been successfully 
carried out make it more difficult by having the little ones 
reproduce three or four objects in the order in which they 
were seen. 





The Christmas Fireplace 
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ANDIRonNS HERE 


F Draw an oblong eight inches by four and one-quarter inches. 
Measure down one-quarter of an inch and draw dash line, 
to be folded back later. Measure down one inch next and 
draw line across. Measure in one inch and draw vertical 
dash line on each side. Measure in again one inch and draw 
two more dash vertical lines. Under central part of fireplace, 
draw a parallel line extending one-half an inch each end. 
Draw slanting lines from these ends up to fireplace. This is 
the standard for the andirons to rest upon. 

Directions for folding Fold back the quarter inch space. 
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Fold forward the shelf, cutting the two-inch lines above the 
bricks (shown in illustration). Fold out lines A, and fold 
back lines B. The two fronts of the fireplace of course must 
be the same distance forward. and the shelf resting on them. 
Then draw and cut the andirons and candlesticks, and place 
them in position, and pin on the stockings as shown in sketch. 
One reason, if no other, why this fireplace should appeal to 
the teacher, is because no pasting is necessary; and it is quite 
probable that all the children will enjoy it matte %,” 

A. M. 
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December Happy Times 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 








E’VE been making rag dolls in our seat work 
time, and now the small ladies are finished. 
Yes, thirty-five of the queer little people of 
Ragland are ornamenting our crayon ledge. 
And oh! how good they smell, for their faces 
and hair are still wet with paint! 

After all, perhaps the less I say about those 
faces the better. But let me tell you this: the 
children painted them themselves with oil 
paints. Blue eyes, pink cheeks, red mouths, 
and brown hair have these Laurel Hill 
beauties. 

Isn’t it comforting to most of us that it isn’t beauty in us 
altogether that our friends admire? I had a little friend 
Evelyn who went to school to a teacher noted for being 
homely. But love was there, love for every little one who 
came to the school and sought a welcome, and Evelyn saw 
that love and that only. . 

“Oh, I’ve got such a beautiful teacher!” she would say 
happily at home, day after day. ‘“She’s so handsome!” 
Isn’t that better than all of the good looks in the world, that 
of being so beautiful inwardly that our friends forget our 
shortcomings ? 

But to go back to the dolls. They areall named. Several, 
by the way, are named Beauty. You can’t appreciate that 
name attached to these dolls as I can. We are only waiting 
for them to be quite dry and then we will dress them. 

“Not quite dry,” say these anxious little pupils of mine, 
as with dainty touch they find out whether or not the long- 
looked-for time has come, for they know, as do I, the box of 
lovely, l-o-v-e-l-y cloth over in the corner which I have begged 
piece by piece from friends of mine for dresses for the dolls. 
What will happen when the children choose, and three only 
can have the three diamond (?) breast-pins, donated by one 
of the mothers, I tremble to think. 

But perhaps you would like to know how we made the dolls. 
That is a very easy thing to tell you. Each child was given 
two oblongs of white cotton cloth and a paper pattern. 
The cloth was 74” by 10”, and the pattern was cut out of 
newspaper, just as you would cut a paper doll, having it, 
especially arms and legs, wide to admit of seams. Then 
the cloth was cut and it was sewed around the edge, a little 
at a time, and stuffed with sawdust. First the head, then 
the legs, then the arms, and last of all the body. When 
all was stuffed, the heads were covered with a coat of shellac, 
and when this was dry the faces were colored flesh color 
and the hair brown. Then came the day, a week later, 
when the faces were drawn and painted. Oh, happy day! 

Children love rag dolls. Listen to this bit of poem called 
by its author 





























A CoLtorepD Rac DoLL 


“Yas, 1’ze Dinah, an’ I’ze brack; 
I ain’t no china, dat’s a fac’; 
I gets frowed roun’ when lil’ miss mad, 
She knows I’ze cloth an’ it won’t hurt bad. 
But who gets de huggin’ in lil’ miss baid? 
Go ’long, you doll wiv’ a china haid!” 


We have been making two or three little gifts for the home 
people in our school, and they are all laid away in a drawer 
sprinkled with “nice smelly stuff.” Let us take them out, 
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one by one. Here are our match scratches, made in card- 
board construction time. Bright holly-red backgrounds, you 
see, cut like Fig. 1, with a sand-paper cat pasted on, and then 
hung up by a piece of ribbon. 

The cats were made like this. Each child was given a 2}" 
square of sand-paper, a pattern of a cat, a lead pencil, pair 
of scissors, and a paint brush. On the back of the sand-paper 
squares, the children traced around the cat patterns and 
cut them out. With a brush and some ink the cats were 
painted, on the sanded side, into regular witch cats, as black 
as black can be. Then the cats were pasted to the back- 
ground, and the whiskers indicated by pen lines. A few pen 
lines, also, represented the ground upon which the cats sat. 


* 


Here are some candy boxes, all filled. Dainty, are they 
not? And so very easy to make. They are made of light 
pink cardboard (Fig. 2) with pink poppies pasted on to them. 
The poppies were cut from a roll of wall paper and pasted on 
before the boxes were bent. The white tissue paper inside 
was cut in the form of a circle, and the edge was tinted pink 
with diluted red ink. Then we tied up the corners with pink 
satin baby ribbon, glued the paper, ruffled and tucked in, 
and lastly filled the boxes with pink sugared popped corn. 

Here is a receipt for making the popped corn. You might 
like it. 

3 quarts popped corn. 

3 cups granulated sugar. 

3 tablespoons butter. 

# cup water. 

A little bit of red coloring matter. 

Into the melted butter, in a pan, put the sugar, coloring 
matter and water, and boil it until it goes brittle when dropped 
into water (about fiftten minutes). Then pour over the corn 
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and stir. A very little of the coloring matter goes a long way. 
Pale pink popped corn is far prettier than deeper red. 
yt 
Speaking of wall paper, here is one more gift made of it 
entirely, and this is a picture frame covered with it. Each 
child was given two squares of cardboard, each 54” square, 
piece of wall paper well covered with small flowers (we had 
violets, apple blossoms, daisies, bachelor buttons, or rambler 
roses On ours), of the same size (54”) and a brush, piece of 
clean white cloth, and a doll’s cup full of flour paste. The 
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paper was pasted to one of the squares, and then put under 
a book to dry until the next day. The paste was applied 
with a brush, and the piece of cloth was used to smooth the 
paper after it was pasted to the cardboard, so that no blisters 
would show when it was dry. The next day out of the two 
pieces of cardboard each child cut two circles, each having a 
radius of 24”. Again, on the ones covered with paper, circles 
having a radius of 1” were drawn and cut out, leaving a 
place for a tiny picture to be pasted in the middle of the 
flower-covered circle. After the pictures were pasted in, the 
back of the frame was fastened on to the front circle by 
means of ribbon, and a tiny ribbon was drawn through the 
top so that the frame could be hung on the wall. 

Just here let me add that the making of wall paper has 
reached such a high degree of artistic perfection that it is 
hardly distinguishable from water color in its effect on little 
baskets, frames, etc., at a short distance from one. The 
paper dealers, many of them at least, have sample books of 
wall papers, which, after a short time, are useless to them. 
I have always found the dealers most willing to let us have 
them and we have grown to depend upon their courtesy to 
help us out at Christmas time. 


** 


Doesn’t it seem a pity that Christmas trees do not last 
longer? We always used to have ours brought into the 
school-room at the last minute, and then, before we knew it, 
it was all over. This year we have already had our tree to 
enjoy two weeks, and still there is another week to come. 
We have grown to love our sturdy little tree, with its sharp 
needles and straight stem. For fear that the needles would 
fall, we have the tree standing in a pail of water. The pail 
doesn’t show, as pine boughs are ‘heaped around the trunk 
of the tree. 

Decorated, did you ask? Oh, no; we love it just as it is, 
and the woodsy smell it gives out greets us at all hours. We 
sha’n’t decorate it until the last thing. I wish we might keep 
it forever, for it is better than any fern or rubber plant that 
ever grew. 
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We have another Christmas tree, but this one is made of 
paper and crayola. It reaches from the ceiling to the floor 
and hangs between two windows. We pasted three sheets 
of manila paper together in order to have it long enough, 
and then we made the tree with the green, and black, and 
brown crayola. How we worked, half a dozen at a time, 
drawing needles on that tree, after the frame-work was made 
with the black and brown! But it is finished now, this 
product of thirty-five pairs of small hands, and the pride of 
thirty-five little hearts. 

And this is what it is for. Every time a good paper is 
handed in, and by good I mean not a perfect paper, but a 
paper that is the child’s best, even if it is far from spotless 
and far from correct, up it goes, tacked on by means of a 
small fastener, to the tree, there to hang until the new year. 
And there those papers flutter, from little seven-year-old 
Gorton’s, covered with blots, made by the trembling of a 
little hand that tried, oh! so hard, to hold the pen just right, 
to Bobby’s, covered with perfectly formed letters. 

May they have such a happy, happy time, these little workers 
of mine, on that great day soon to come, and may all the little 
children of this great land have only sunlight and happiness 
on that most precious of all days, Christmas! 





The Relay Race 


For drill on addition combinations the children form in 
two lines, or more if the class is very large, facing the board. 
The first child in each line is given a piece of crayon. The 
teacher says, “Think of 15” (or any other number in use). 
Each child thinks of a combination making 15. At a signal 
the first child in each line writes this combination, lays down 
the crayon and runs to his seat, the next child taking the crayon 
at once and writing his. So on, until all have written. The 
line in their seats first wins the race if the other line can find 
no mistakes in their work. After a little practice it may be 
required that no combination be repeated by the same side. 
The same may be used for subtraction and slightly varied 
for multiplication or division. M. L. D. 
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Christmas Tree 
This had better be made using a pattern, although possibly 
third grade children can draw it free hand. The tree should 
be a dark green, with a bright colored tub in the Christmas 
red. The standard is folded back, so that the tree will stand 
up when finished. An appropriate motto might be written on 
the back of the tree, with the child’s name. A. M. C. 
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Language Lessons for the Wee 
Ones _ I 


FREDERICKA CHASE 


Alice and Mary, bring me your pencils. 

What did Alice and Mary do, John? 

They brought you their. pencils. 

Take the pencils back to your desks, Mary and Alice 


No one lesson will impress any given point upon a child of the baby (Children return to their seais.) 


grade; and especially is this true of language work, for in this subject 
we are combating not only the crudeness and limitation of speech in 
the child himself, but the inaccuracies to which he constantly listens 
at home and on the street. The following exercises, repeated and 
repeated, have proven helpful in impressing the correct forms of speech 
in regard to past tenses, past perfect tenses, predicate nominatives, and 
singular and plural verbs. 


I 


What have Alice and Mary done, Fred ? 

They have brought their pencils back to their desks. 
Point to the girls who brought their pencils to me, John. 
It was they (pointing) who brought the pencils to you. 


Vv 
John and Fred, think of something that is round. (The 


John, let me see you run to the window. (John runs.) boys think.) 


What did John do, Mary? 

John ran to the window. 

Now back to your seat, John. 

What has John done now, Alice? 

John has run back. to his seat. 

Are you sure it was John who ran to the window, Fred? 
Yes, it was he who ran to the window. 


Are you ready, boys? 
Yes, we are ready. 
Tell me what you thought of. (Boys tell —ball, for 


example.) 


Alice, what did the boys think of that was round? 
The boys thought of a ball. 
Boys, think of something else that is round. (Boys think 


II — the globe, for example.) 


Alice, fly to my desk and back again. (Alice flies to the 
desk.) 

What did Alice do, John? 

Alice flew to your desk. 


Alice, what have the boys done? 

The boys have thought of a ball and ofa globe. 

Who was it that thought of a ball and of a globe, Ella? 
It was they (pointing) who thought of a ball and of a 


Right. Now Alice, fly back to your seat. globe. 


What has Alice done now, Forest ? 
Alice has flown back to her seat. 
Was it Alice who flew to her seat ? 
Yes, it was she. 


Ill 


VI 
Alice, stand. 
Who stood, Frank ? 
Alice stood. 
If you had not known Alice’s name, what could you have 


Ella, go to the blackboard. said ? 


Walter, what did Ella do? 

Ella went to the blackboard. 

Right. Now Ella, back to your seat. 
What has Ella done now, Fred ? 
Ella has gone back to her seat. 


I could have said, Jt was she who stood. 

Fred, sit in this chair. 

Who sat in this chair ? 

Fred sat in this chair. 

If you had not known Fred’s name, what could you have 


Who was it that went to the blackboard, Alice ? said ? 


It was she who went to the blackboard. 


I could have said, Jt was he who sat in the chair. 
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VII Yes, we have read to-day. 

Children are told each to do some thing — raise a hand, Have Fred and Frank read to-day? 
o: point, or hold a book —any little thing that can easily Yes, they have read to-day. 
be done from the seats without confusion.) Who can tell the whole story? 

Fred, come and stand by my desk. Notice what the I have read to-day, you (pointing to one) have read to-day, 
ciildren are doing. Point to each asI call. Ready. Who he (or she) has read to-day. We have read to-day, you 
is holding up a reading book ? (pointing to two) have read to-day, they have read to-day. 

It is she who is holding up a reading book. 

Who is holding a pencil ? 

It is he who is holding a pencil. 

I see two boys raising their right hands. Who are 
they ? 

It is they who are raising their right hands. 

Who is standing by my desk? 

It is I who am standing by your desk. 








VIII 


Alice and Mary, come out into the floor. 
Alice, what are you? 

I am a little girl. 

What are you, Mary? 

I am a little girl. 

What is Ella? 

She is a little girl. 

What are you both, Alice and Mary? 
We are both little girls. 

Ella, what are Alice and Mary? 
They are little girls. 






« 
uv LITTLE Towns OF 


Alice; say what you are. Berien en! ” 
I am a little girl. 
Ella, tell Alice what she is. 
You are a little girl. 
Ella, tell Mary what Alice is. 
She is a little girl. 
Who then can tell the whole story? Mary? 
Yes. Bethlehem 
Very well, let me hear you. , . O blessed town of Bethlehem 
I am a little girl, you (pointing to Alice) are a little girl, Within thy gray-green shade, 
she (looking at Mary and pointing to Alice) is a little girl. ‘Ringed round with terraced vineyard 
We are little girls, you (pointing to Alice and Mary) are little And depth of olive glade: 
girls, they (pointing to Alice and Mary but looking towards There on thy high green pastures 
some other child) are little girls. The shepherds watch their sheep, _ 
The low large moon shines glimmering 
IX O’er all the upland steep 
Where are you, Ella? el ae 
I am here. O blessed town of Bethlehem, 
Where is Alice? How happy is thy state! 
She te bane How blest above all palaces 
. ’ aby Ma > The stable at thy gate! 
Where are you, Alice and Ella: For there in manger-cradle 
We are here. (Oh true the angel word!) 
Ella, where are Alice and Mary? As King enthroned of all the worlds 
They are here. Reigns Jesus Christ the Lord. 
Who can tell the whole story? — The Very Rev. Charles W. Stubbs, D.D. 


I am here, you are here (pointing to one), she is here. We 
are here, you are here (pointing to two), they are here. 





xX 

Where were you yesterday, Ella? 

I was at school yesterday. 

Where was Alice? 

She was at school yesterday. 

Where were you, Alice and Ella, yesterday ? 

We were at school yesterday. 

Where were Fred and Mary yesterday? 

They were at school yesterday. 

Who now can tell the whole story? 

I was at school yesterday, you (pointing to one) were at 
school yesterday, he was at school yesterday. We were at 
school yesterday, you (pointing to two) were at school yester- 
day, they were at school yesterday. 


XI 


Have you read to-day, Alice? 

Yes, I have read to-day. 

Has Fred read to-day? 

Yes, he has read to-day. 

Have you, Alice and Ella, read to-day? —_ 
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SAI ONE ANOTHER: 


A Christmas Pie 


An entertainment which proved very successful in a primary 
school was furnished by a Jack Horner pie which contained a 
“plum” for every pupil. 

Each child who could afford to do so, had given five cents 
toward the expenses of the Christmas celebrations, and it 
cost just forty of those five-cent pieces to pay for the forty 
“plums” for the pie: balls, horns, and games for the boys, 
and dolls, dishes, paints, and books for the girls. 

The pie was made in a small wash-tub. A roll of crepe 
paper was tied by a string around the tub and the top of the 
roll turned back down over the string, to form a decoration 
and incidentally hide the tub. Each “plum” was neatly 
wrapped in stiff paper and tied with a long string, to the free 
end of which was a slip of. paper bearing a pupil’s name. 
The packages were arranged in the tub so as to avoid, as far 
as possible, any tangling of strings, and a “crust” made of 
white paper scorched to represent browned: pastry, and slit 
from the centre nearly to the edges to allow “plums” to be 
pulled through without tearing, sealed the top of the “pie.” 

One of the tiniest boys stood upon the table and recited 
“Little Jack Horner,” put in his thumb and pulled out his 
“plum,” a big ball which had been put right on top of the 
pile of “plums.” How the children laughed! Then each 
child, in turn, came to the table, found the slip with his name 
upon it, and pulled out his “plum,” and took a bag of pop- 
corn from the pile around the “pie.” Now those children 
will not listen to a suggestion of a Christmas tree, for they 
know of something that is ever so much more fun. 

TEACHER 





Order in the Cloakroom 


My children made such confusion in the cloak-room when 
hanging away wraps, and the monitors were so long in dis- 
tributing the piles of winter coats, that I confided my troubles 
to my sister. 

“Get some calendar sheets,” she said. ‘Give each child 
a number, beginning at one side of the room. Continue up 
and down until you come to the last seat. Paste the numbers 
on the desks. Paste the corresponding numbers above the 
hooks in the cloak-room. Have each child hang his wraps 
on his own hook. Have two monitors to distribute the wraps. 
Have them begin, one at each end of the cloak-room, take 
the wraps down as they come, and distribute them rapidly, 
seat after seat.” 

I did so, and it worked like a charm. There is no more 
tiresome holding up of heavy coats in my room. 

RELIEVED 





A Chart for Rural Teachers 


I think I have something that would interest your rural 
school teachers. Perhaps the plan could be used by city 
teachers, too, with some modifications, but my experience 
has been as a country school teacher and I wish we could 
have a little corner just by ourselves for this. 

It is a “ Round the Year” chart that my pupils have made, 
a page for each month, all the grades taking part, from the 
first to the seventh. We are to make the last page to-morrow, 
and the interest and enthusiasm roused up in September, 
far from abating, has become greater and greater. It has, too, 
been greatly admired by the parents, and has been the centre, 


the goal, rather, of many a lesson in drawing, nature study, 
spelling, history, literature, etc., and will be useful in the 
future, as for reviews, school-room decoration, etc. 

Children are the same the world over — if it has proved 
such a success with my pupils it would doubtless be the 
same with others. I believe that you should have in PRIMARY 
EDUCATION a description of the month’s page each month, 
with complete directions, etc. It would be appreciated by 
many a country school teacher, and probably it would help 
some city teachers, too. 

I spoke of this to my pupils. They were pleased with the 
plan of having many other children have the same “good 
time” (they do not call it-work) as they had in making “our 
chart.” 

I forgot to say that the cost of the whole chart is ten cents, 
two bottles of mucilage; but flour paste could be used. And 
the time spent on it was the language period (the grammar 
period of the higher grades) of a day near the end of each 
month; in a few cases, of two days. 

O. L. 





Cutting of Figures 


F One of the best forms of seat work which I have ever used 
is the freehand cutting of figures, Arabic and Roman. 

The cutting trains the eyes and hands of the children and 
teaches them neatness, besides impressing upon their minds 
the new symbols presented. 

For the first lesson I explain carefully how to cut the 
figures, how to turn the scissors, etc., and cut several figures 
before the class. The figures are written very large on the 
blackboard. When the children become skillful they may 
mount their cuttings on a colored sheet. 

At first the results may be dreadful, but after a few weeks 
you will find that the children’s cutting is better than your 
own. PERSEVERANCE 





Back Numbers of Primary EpucATION 


When the new number comes, I cut from that month of 
last year’s issue what I wish to keep. The clippings strictly 
for use at that month I lay between the leaves of the new 
number. As I have done this for several years, I have all 
my old material ready to transfer to the new copy at. once. 
I use the scrap-book scheme for articles of more general use. 

L. 





Writing with Beginners 


I write large copies, single words, on blackboard, and have 
children trace many times, going over the copy with a wooden 
skewer. When a child has difficulty in writing with chalk 
after much tracing, I trace with the skewer as he writes, 
keeping just ahead of him as he writes just below the copy. 
I take care that he gets a continuous movement always. 

L. 





I wonder if teachers generally know of a little fifty cent 
compilation, Hazard’s “Three Years with the Poets.” It 
has only been out since 1904 — Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
In my judgment it covers five years. 

S. F. D. 
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Santa Claus as a constellation among the stars 





Three of My Mothers 


A. 3 
CARL’sS 


His mother brought him to me on the day that school 
opened. His hair was carefully brushed downward from 
an imaginary dot on the crown of his bullet head, the tip of 
his nose was pug and freckled, his blouse was new and dark 
blue. He wore full length trousers, though they were neces- 
arily short even so. This was the frame-work of details 
over which spread my concept of a sheepish small boy of 
respectable German parentage. 

“T’ve brought you my oldest boy, teacher,’ his mother 
said. Her English was so broken that I could scarcely 
guess her meaning. 

“He’s a bad, bad boy, teacher.” 

“Oh, I hope not,” with professional cheerfulness. 

I was permitted to add the detail of blue eyes to my previous 
list. 

“Yes, a very bad boy.” She shook her head at him. 
“Be rough with him, teacher; be rough with him.” 

I looked with disgust and pity at the mother who spoke 
so of her son. Then I laughed at my squeamishness, for her 
face was beaming with ill-suppressed tenderness upon the 
stolid lad. I suppose “there never was a little tyke, but that 
his mother loved him best.” What matters a fashion of 
speech, a habit of the race? 


JAMES’ 


James was not an agreeable addition to the second grade. 
His wrists and neck were black with the accretions of time, 
his hands spotted from brown to flesh-color — the friction of 
daily use being responsible for the paler sections. His hair 
had some time been cut, not by the bowl-on-the-head method, 
which often shows some uniformity of result, but with scissors 
by the boy himself. 


During his first day with me, he showed but one trait, the 
habit of utter inattention. So fixed and absolute was this non- 
attention, that the boy knew almost nothing. It was im- 
possible to find out whether he were dull or bright. I thought 
for days that he must be deficient either in sight or hearing, 
so little cognizance did he take of what happened about him. 

The little chap interested me greatly, chiefly because he 
had no good traits discoverable. I persuaded him to clean 
up, even to the extent of a weekly bath. His hair was 
brushed. This took time and repeated admonitions. At 
last cleanliness became a habit, from which his lapses grew 
constantly more rare. 

His work was of the poorest. A few letters, drawn rather 
than written, were the extent of his writing lesson. His 
reading — well, he didn’t read. Number processes and 
facts he comprehended at a glance, when once that glance 
was won to them. Of course, he did not remember these 
very well. For several months he made almost no gain 
except to develop a petty maliciousness toward his mates. 

By that time I knew him to be physically and mentally 
sound. I set to work to gain his attention. I had little 
time to spare, and he needed much. I talked with him. 
His vocabulary was very limited, and it was very hard to 
get him to express himself at all. He never had felt the 
need of sharing with others what thoughts he had. I de- 
liberately teased him. In passing his seat I would pat his 
cheek, or lay a sudden hand over his eyes — anything to 
startle and compel his notice. In the reading lesson he stood 
beside me, and I, with a quick touch, would draw back his 
mind as often as it strayed. After a time he learned to read 
quite well, and to keep the place most of the time. His other 
work improved. Rather, from nothing it grew to be some- 
thing. 

Promotion time came, and James was left to join the lower 
grade. For a time he kept pace with the new class; then 
they outstripped him. I grew impatient that he gained so 
slowly, and blamed his failures. He sulked, and once flared 
out at me with rude accusations of unfairness. Ah, there 
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lay the strength of his vocabulary. Still I did not see that 
I had been reprimanding the boy’s best efforts. 

Then one yi his mother called on me. In person and 
dress she was filthy in the extreme; she had been drinking 
whiskey. With much maudlin weeping she told how she 
had kept James at home because he was ill; how she had 
gone to “the store,” and how, on her return, he was nowhere 
about the house. Some one living near had told her that 
he was arrested for truancy. As she spoke she dug her fists 
into her eyes until her face was streaked like that of a dirty, 
crying child. 

I correctly guessed that James had experienced one of those 
sudden recoveries for which small boys are famous, and that 
some jeering neighbor had taunted the drunken woman; so 
I sent her home to find out. The interview had been un- 
pleasant throughout, for James’ mother had wished to embrace 
me, and had almost done it several times. Somehow, after 
that, I found an ampler fund of patience for the boy’s idio- 
syncrasies. 

WILLIE’s 


Willie was helping me after school. We were rehabilitating 
the water color boxes. There came a knock at the door, and 
in response to my “Come!” Willie’s mother entered, baby 
in arms, and four-year-old at her skirts. 

“T hope Willie has not been naughty,” she said. Re- 
assured, she continued, “I just stopped to tell him that I 
was going down town to get Em’ly some shoes. You, Willie, 
peel the potatoes and don’t 4et..the fire go out, that’s a good 
boy.” 

I saw that she was tired, so said, ““Won’t you rest a while 
before you go on?” 

“Why, thank you, I don’t know’s I ought to. 
second. Youse go on with your work.” We did. 

“T declare, I’m tired out with tending the children and 
doing my housework. Ill be glad when Em’ly is old enough 
to go to school. These two drive me crazy, a’most. I don’t 
see how youse stand it with forty.” 

Her pity was evidently genuine. “We give all our time 
to the children while they are with us, but you have other 
duties to do,” I suggested. 

“Yes, that makes a difference, I suppose. But it must 
take a sight of patience to make them all be good and do their 
work. I wouldn’t be a school-teacher, not for anything” — 

She went on with much more in the same kindly, condoling 
strain. Then she departed on her shopping tour, baby in 
arms, and Em’ly at her skirts. 


Just a 
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The Postman Game 
. M. M. G:\ 

Sent over in a box from the printer’s were some white 
oblongs of rather stiff paper. How can I use them? Why 
—let me see — yes, they are just the size of an envelope; 
and there are those brick-colored squares of parquetry that 
the children left, passing them over searching for the brighter 
colors — just the things for stamps! 

My children are first graders —they can all write their 
names.. Why not give them a lesson? I pass the oblongs 
of paper and the squares of parquetry. Stick the “stamp” 
in the upper right hand corner. Be careful about this, the 
upper — right hand corner. 

I go to the blackboard. I draw thereon an oblong with 
the stamp in the proper place. I make wavy lines for the 
name, and underneath I write, “ Meadville, Conn.” I tell 
the children to write their own names where I have made 
the wavy lines and then to copy “ Meadville, Conn.” 

When this is finished, turn over the “letter,” and draw 
the two diagonals. Our letter is complete and ready for the 
post-man. 

Appoint three or four post-men and a post-master. Two 
post-men collect the letters which have been dropped in a 
slit in the cover of a large box. These are handed to the post- 
master, who gives them to the other carriers to distribute. 

"The carriers dole out the letters up and down the aisles 
among the occupants of the seats, and I ask, “Did you get a 
letter from grandmother, Harry? What does she say?” 
Harry says, “Grandmother wants me to write and tell her 
if I can come to visit her. She says I can ride her horse.” 

“T got a letter from my cousin. He lives in New York 
and he says his canary bird is dead,” volunteers another. 

“Listen to this, Miss Adams: ‘Dear Mamie: Can’t you 
come and see me? We will have cake and currant jelly for 
tea, and maybe ice cream. Ask your mother if you can. 
Goodbye. From Janet.’ ” 

And so it goes —a delightfully refreshing game —a valu- 
able language lesson and a stimulated imagination. 





Mother Mercy child, how do you get your hands so 
dirty? You never see mine as dirty as that! 
Child No; but I guess grandma did! 
— Philadelphia Inquirer 








—_— 


Scissors’ cutting — Carrying home the Christmas tree 
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A Christmas Thought 


Oh, Christmas is coming again, you say, 
And you long for the things it is bringing; 
But the costliest gift may not gladden the day, 
Nor help on the merry bells ringing. 
Some getting is losing, you understand, 
Some hoarding is far from saving; 
What you hold in your hand may slip from your hand, 
There is something better than having; 
We are richer for what we give, 
And only by giving we live. 


Your last year’s presents are scattered and gone; 
You have almost forgotten who gave them; 
But the loving thoughts you bestow live on 
As long as you choose to have them 
Love, love is your riches, though ever so poor; 
No money can buy that treasure; 
Yours always, from robber and rust secure, 
Your own, without stint or measure; 
It is only love that can give; 
It is only by loving we live. 


For who is it smiles through the Christmas morn, 
The Light of the whole creation? 
A dear little Child, in a stable born, 
Whose love is the world’s salvation. 
He was poor on earth, but He gives us all 
That can make our life worth the living; 
And happy the Christmas day we’ll call 
That is spent, for His sake, in giving. 
He shows us the way to live; 
Like Him, let us love and give. — Lucy Laraom 


The Use of “Has” and “Got” 


SARA AGNES RYAN 


The word has expresses ownership. 

The boy hasa book. Hasheaslate? He has paper anda 
pencil. The girl has a doll. Has she two cents? 

The verb get has three forms: get, got, gotten. 

To get anything you must perform an action; you must do 
something. 

Perform the following actions, and then state what you did: 

Fred, get your hat. Mary, get theeraser. John, get Ned’s 
hat. Henry, get a pencil from me. 


Never say got to show possession. 
Fill blanks with has or got. 

















Helen her books in the store and she now them 
in her desk. 

Henry —— my book from the drawer and he now it in 
his hand. 

Tom a knife in his pocket and he it at home. 


Write five sentences using has. 
Write five sentences using got. 
Correct: Have you got a new dress? 





Skating Song 


NELL I. MINoR 
(Tune: “ Maryland ’’) 
(To be accompanied with the skating movement) 


Oh, Jack Frost touched the lake last night, 
So buckle on your skates so bright, 

For the ice is smooth as glass, they say; 
So won’t you skate with me to-day ?* 


And now, our skating time is o’er, 

Take off your skates upon the shore: ? 
Rub them dry to keep them bright,3 
Then scamper home with all your might.4 


1 Bow to partner and cross hands. 
2 Sit down, as if to remove skates. 
3- Rub skates. 
4 Run to seats. 
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Questions Concerning 
Christmas 


The following questions and answers are taken from The Ladies’ 
Home Journal: 


ORIGIN OF ‘‘ XMAS” 


What is the idea of writing Christmas “Xmas”? Has it any 
significance ? L. H. 

X is an abbreviation for “‘Christ.” It originates from the Greek 
letter X (Ch) beginning the name “Christos” (the Anointed). 
The derivation of “Xmas” is plain, of course. It has no signifi- 
cance. 


THE First CHRISTMAS 


How long after the birth of Christ did people begin to celebrate 
His birthday? Was there any celebration of the day during His 
lifetime ? C.T.F.4 

Tradition says that Christmas was first observed in 98 A.D., 
and ordered to be held as a solemn feast by Pope Telesphorus in 
137 A.D. The first certain traces of its observance are found about 
140 A.D. It is not known who first celebrated it, nor where, nor 
how. There is no record of any commemoration of the day during 
the life of Christ, as the early Christians looked upon the celebration 
of birthdays as heathenish, and even the birthday of the Lord 
Himself was not excepted. 


Tue First CuristmMAs CARDS 


When and how did Christmas cards originate? ACC. 

The Christmas card seems to be an outgrowth of the “Christmas 
pieces” which were popular from about 1800 to 1850. The first 
real cards appear to have been printed in London in 1846 by a 
Joseph Cundall, who admits, however, that the idea was not his 
own, but Sir Henry Cole’s. The custom did not become popular 
until about 1862, since which time it has increased tremendously. 


SANTA CLAus’s Trip DowN THE CHIMNEY 


How and where did the popular notion originate that Santa 
Claus comes down the chimney ? W. D. T. 

In Gemany. It was formerly the custom to have some one 
impersonate Santa C aus and distribute gifts to the children in 
person. Gradually this custom died out, and the presents were 
left for them, generally at the hearthstone. As the giver was no 
longer seen by the children some explanation was necessary, and 
the little ones were told that Santa Claus came down the chimney, 
left their presents, and departed the same way. Undoubtedly the 
poem, “ "Twas the Night Before Christmas,” published in the 
United States in the early days of the nineteenth century, spread 
the myth enormously in English-speaking countries. 


Way Hotty ts UsEep 


Does holly grow all over the world? Why is it used at Christ- 
mas? H. I. L. 

Holly grows in practically every country in the world, as there 
are more than one hundred and fifty varieties, so that some flourish 
in every climate. The custom of using holly at the winter festival 
is of great antiquity and is believed to have come from the ancient 
pagan festivals. It was used at Christmas by the early Christians. 
According to tradition holly is the bush in which Jehovah appeared 
to Moses. 


CANDLES ON THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


What do candles on Christmas trees mean? L. H. 

Lighted candles were a feature of the ancient Jewish Feast of 
the Dedication or Feast of Lights. This was held about Christmas- 
time, and it is likely that lights were twinkling in every Jewish 
house in Bethlehem and Nazareth at the very time of the birth of 
Christ. This custom was probably merged into the Christian 
celebration of Christmas. Other authorities claim that the candles 
are a survival of the huge Yule candle used as a sign of the Light 
that came into the world as prophesied by John the Baptist. 


Note From a Parent 


‘“‘durand is 10 and steavy is 8 i dont no when there burthdays is 
durand was born in 1853 and steaven in 1813 steavy sez you spel his 
name stephen that aint rite and you will pleas spel it rite like this 
steaven his muther mis.” 
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; We think we must do many things because other people do 
Some Christmas Themes them. To be sure, we all love Christmas trees, and if we 
Arie E. Kettey, Conn. have them in moderation we may not be reduced to the ex- 





tremity of using artificial ones. Fancy an artificial Christmas 
HE words of the preacher, “There is nothing tree!. A “near”-Christmas tree, made of India rubber, or 
new under the sun,” come home to us as something of that nature! This is not impossible; perhaps 
the holidays come around in their course, they are already manufactured. Some Philistines have begun 


and the teacher has to ring the changes (I to use artificial Christmas wreaths. 
had almost written wring the changes) on 


the same old material. 

But, after all, it is the old ideas and cus- 
toms that we are fondest of. Christmas is 
more than nineteen hundred years old and 
yet it is the newest and freshest thing in 
the world to the little children, as well as 
to many of us who have not forgotten our childhood. 

We Americans are inclined to go to extremes, and everyone 
knows that with us Christmas is overdone in the way of 
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spending time and money in giving handsome presents to 3 
Seats 





























those who have more luxuries than they can take care of, 
when the same amount of effort, rightly placed, would give 
a great deal of happiness. But it is easier to drift than to 
make new departures. We think we must have our thousands 
of Christmas trees, even if whole young forests are ruined. 
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But a!l this is beside the question, which just now is, 
What shall the primary teachers draw on the blackboard ? 

The heading of this article may be drawn perhaps as easily 
as most figure pieces. The fireplace is purposely drawn in 
the simj lest manner, directly in front of the spectator, and 
may be ; lanned out on the board like Fig. 1, with the receding 
horizontal lines, which are parallel, drawn to a vanishing 
point. Next, get the proportions and draw the long lines of 
the child’s figure, trying to get the action, that is to say, the 
position in Fig. 2. Make the folds of the drapery indicate 
the shape of the figure underneath. Folds should mean 
something. Draw the face last, being careful to get the eye 
in the right place, not too near the top of the head, a common 
fault. Make the features small; if these are drawn too large 
the face will look old. 

Do not make the foot too small; it is a little foreshortened 
here, but if seen in profile the foot should be about the length 
of the head. Amateurs usually draw impossible little feet. 
Perhaps the fashion plates are partly responsible for this 
fault. ; 

The children are likely to demand the drawing of a Christ- 
mas tree, and nothing can be more suitable for decoration. 
The plan of drawing a large one on cardboard, or of cutting 
a green paper one and mounting it on a cardboard and then 
letting the children decorate it with their cuttings of toys, 
is an excellent and popular one, though not a new idea. 
Fig. 3 represents a genuine little fir tree, not a very difficult 
one to draw. 
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Fig. 3 


If you wish to make a picture of the place where the 

Christmas tree grew (Fig. 4), begin as you would in drawing 
anything else, with proportions and long simple lines first, 
to place the drawing. 
_ The Teddy bear seems to be popular on all occasions and 
in all places, and I found the children were much pleased 
with a sketch of one, so have drawn one here as ‘a tail 
piece. 

I wonder if the popularity of the Teddy bear can be ex- 
plained by the fact that its countenance has character (more, 
perhaps, than that of the grown people who carry him about) 
and that its positions are full of interest. Nobody likes to 
see dolls put too much in the shade, but they might be made 
in better proportion and possibly more interesting. 

But then, some old rag doll of a Dinah, or a clothespin 
dressed up, may happen to take a child’s fancy more than an 
elegant French doll. So there you are! It does not take 
much to please children, only a slight foundation is needed 
for their soaring imaginations to build upon. 
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Now about coloring the blackboard drawings. To me, 
the most pleasing effects are usually in black and white. 
Mr. Whitney’s little pamphlet offers some very helpful sug- 
gestions for the use of chalk. At the same time, the children 
like color, and the colored crayon may be effectively used if 
the color is studied. It may be toned down by using charcoal 
and lighted up with the white chalk, if this is blended in with 
the color sufficiently. You may get brilliance sometimes by 
using one color over another, especially with reds —a poor 

















Vig. 4 


color usually in blackboard crayon. Try red over orange, 
light yellow and green together, etc., experimenting with the 
crayons. Better still, take a good spray of holly and color 
it carefully as you would draw it, looking for light green 
under the leaves and contrasting it with the dark green. 
Study the color of the stems. Holly is not as easy as some 
other subjects, but it is more available at Christmas time. 
You are pretty sure to be rewarded by learning something, 
if you make a faithful study from nature. 






\ 


rN Why 


Teddy bear 





Tact is but another name for good sense, which is often 
called gumption. Whether sense is a born quality or an 
acquired one is aside from the point just now. Certain it is 
that there are many teachers who have such tactful ways of 
doing things that we naturally think this quality innate. 
They never take hold of the hot end of the poker, and, 
besides, they take hold of the cold end so unaffectedly that 
they impress you as thinking that there is no hot end at all. 
They say the right things, too, in just the right way, as if 
there were no other way. They come when it is time to 
come, and go when it is time to go. They put everybody at 
ease, children and grown-ups alike. — Sel. 
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Christmas Exercises in One 
School-room 


MAUDE M. GRANT 








HE large pasteboard box on Miss Russell’s 
top shelf was daily opened to receive new 
treasures. It was the Christmas season, and 
the children had been busy making decora- 
tions for their Christmas tree. What kind of 
decorations? you ask. Listen, and I will 
tell you what I saw: Chains of bright col- 
ored paper, gilded walnuts, strings of tissue 
paper, “sweet peas,”’ gay cornucopias, stars 
cut from stiff white and yellow paper, little 
rolls of colored tissue paper (tied about an 
inch from each end and the end cut in fringe), small book- 
lets of drawing paper with a sprig of holly on the cover, red 
Christmas bells cut out of stiff red paper, and’ rather humpy 
looking stockings made of pink and blue paper cambric, 
humpy looking because they were stuffed with paper. There 
were also gay paper rosettes, flowers, and glittering orna- 
ments made by covering irregular bits of stiff pasteboard 
with tin-and-gold-foil, carefully saved from countless sticks 
of gum. 

These were some of the things that decked the tree in 
Room A — the tree — which, by the way, was composed only 
of good-sized branches tied firmly together with a stout repe 
and set in a rather deep soap box. It looked like a real tree, 
if you didn’t know the ins and outs, and the soap box was 
covered with dark green paper. 

All the boys and girls helped decorate it, for wasn’t it their 
tree, and didn’t they make the things? Miss Russell let them 
go up an aisle at a time, so there wouldn’t be too much con- 
fusion, and the rest of the children helped put about the 
springs of cedar, which filled the warm room with a spicy 
fragrance. They made long garlands of cedar by tying the 
sprigs into pieces of cord, and the longest garland was used 
when they had their little exercises. 

Sixteen little girls carefully lifted it, and swung it back 
and forth, up and down, and from side to side, keeping time 
and singing the following words to the tune of ‘“‘ My Bonny”: 























*Tis Christmas all over the country, 
’*Tis Christmas far out on the sea, 

The glorious, glorious Christmas, 
Most happy for you and for me. 


Chorus 


Christmas, Christmas, happy for you and for me, for me, 
Christmas, Christmas, happy for you and for me. 


And now with our evergreen twining 
We come to the gay Christmas tree — 

And we lay down our garland beside it, 
How happy, how happy are we! 


Chorus 


the garland around the tree. 
From the cloak-room, came a boy and girl, covered with 


festoons of fleecy popcorn, and taking hold cf hands, they 
danced merrily about, singing to the tune of “ A Rig-a-jig-jir.”’: 


We’re a pop-corn girl and a pop-corn boy, 
To see us here gives children joy, 
And now our feet we will employ 
To dance the pop-corn hop. 


Chorus 


Tis hippity, hoppity, hippity hop, 
We’re pop-corn, so we must pop, pop, pop 
’Tis hippity, hoppity, hippity hop, 

And hippity, hoppity — pop! 


We’re going to go on a Christmas tree, 4 
On Christmas night then you will see 

How glad, how gay, how gay are we, 

As we dance the pop-corn hop. 


Chorus 
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A few little rhymes suited to the Christmas season — they 
the school recited in unison: 


And there were in the same country, shepherds keeping watch oye, 
their flocks by night, and the angel of the Lord came upon them ang 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them. And the angel said 
Fear not: for unto you is born this day a Saviour which is Christ the 
Lord. Ye will find the Babe lying in a manger. His name shall he 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Prince of Peace. Glory to God ip 
the Highest and on earth peace, good will to men. 


This was ended with the first stanza of Longfellow’s 
“Christmas Bells,” sung to the tune of “ Beulah Land”: 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And wild and sweet, the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


At a signal from Miss Russell, the children rose and stood 
around the pretty Christmas tree, and recited in concert 
Longfellow’s translation of the German “Tannenbaum”: 


O hemlock tree, O hemlock tree, 
How faithful are thy branches, 
Green not alone in summer time, 
But in the winter’s frost and rime; 
O hemlock tree, O hemlock tree, 
How faithful are thy branches! 


As the boys and girls filed to their seats, a jingling of sleigh 
bells was heard, and out of the cloak-room dashed a miniature 
Santa Claus (albeit in Robbie’s long coat and stocking cap). 
He wore a false face and a long white beard and looked al- 
together jolly. Hecarried a large basket filled with little white 
packages all the same size, and in great haste he rushed up 
and down the aisles, leaving a package on every desk. 

The more curious opened their packages at once, and a 
little chocolate mouse with a long tail came to view. 

“ Aren’t they the dearest things? Where did you get them, 
Miss Russell?” asked the music teacher, who just “hap- 
pened in.” 

“T got them in the city when I was over last Saturday; 
saw them in a confectioner’s window — they were only a 
penny apiece, and so life-like,” answered Miss Russell witha 
smile. 

“But just look at the pleasure of the children!” said the 
music teacher, as she looked over the thirty-odd desks and 
saw the little brown mice, some being scurried here and there, 
some held by their tails, and some being stickily petted. 

“Bless the babies!” said Miss Russell, as she watched 
Johnnie nibble off his mouse’s ear. 

The happy holiday afternoon ended when fourteen of the 
little pupils each took a large yellow pasteboard letter from 
his desk, and marching to the front of the room, stood in 
order so that the letters spelled “ Merry Christmas,” and the 
boys and girls went home through the frosty air, while the 
“Merry Christmases” and snowballs flew impartially around 
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Cut the fireplace from some neutral colored paper and thet 


place the stockings which have been cut separately fr: ae 


paper desired. 
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Helen Keller in the Primary 
Grade 


Emma J. DONALDSON 


Having read and become much interested in “The Life of 
Hele Keller,” as written by herself, I adapted a part of it 
relating to her childhood, and told it to the children. One 
language period each week was devoted to this study. That 
they were much interested in “the true story” was evidenced 
by “I know Helen’s last name. Mamma told me.” “How 
did Helen know her mamma?” “Will you tell us about 
Helen to-day?” the next day after the first installment. 
The more interesting incidents were reproduced by the 
children in fairly good language. Considerable interest cen- 
tered around Helen’s learning of new words and gaining new 
ideas, comparing with the rapidity with which our children 
gain them with the aid of all of the senses. 

“How-did you learn the word doll?” brought a description 
of how they learned the written word, while they could not 
recollect their first impression of doll. 

“How must Helen have learned it?” brought many sug- 
gestions ere Helen’s account was given. 

The incident of Helen’s climbing a tree on a sultry day 
while Miss Sullivan returned to the house to bring lunch, 
and the storm which overtook Helen while alone in the tree, 
was as interesting as instructive. “How did Helen know 
the storm was approaching?” “She could feel that the sun 
had gone.” “She could feel the tree shake.” ‘ What might 
she detect by the sense of smell?” and a few of the children 
knew of the odor that comes from the earth before a storm. 

At this time Helen says that she learned for the first time 
that Nature is not always kind. Other ways in which nature 
does not seem kind were spoken of, such as tornadoes, vol- 
canoes, earthquakes, etc. Soon after this lesson occurred 
the great San Francisco earthquake, which the children were 
eager to talk about. 

Helen’s keen interest in her first lesson in nature study, 
on the river bank, served to emphasize their many oppor- 
tunities in seeing and hearing, which Helen had not. 

Aside from the oral work in language which this afforded 
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— this ‘was first grade — the result was a deepened interes 
in and sympathy for those more unfortunate than themsel ves 
To the teacher the psychological study is invaluable. 


Dance of the Stockings 
A. B. B. 


(Use the illustration by this name in last year’s Christmas number 
to accompany these verses. — THE Epiror) 


There they go, stockings all! 

Some for grown folks, some for small! 

You can tell by just a glance 

They’re all ready for a dance! 

One, two, three, on his little toe tip 

Ev’ry one will hop and skip; 
“Ready, then, on heel and toe!” 

That’s the way the stockings go. 


They’re not empty! Don’t you know 
They with fun and mirth o’erflow ? 
Filled they are with Christmas joy, 
Just like any girl or boy. 

One, two, three, away they skip! 
Ev’ry one on his little toe tip. 

Don’t you see that ev’ry one 

Feels the Christmas joy and fun? 


Away, away, with skip and bound 
Ev’ry one will trip around! 
Clasping hands to make a ring 
Ev’ry one will join and sing, 
“Christmas comes but once a year, 
’Tis the time for hearty cheer!” 
One, two, three, now they pause, 
’Tis the time for Santa Claus. 


Note—The words will fit readily to the melody of the song, 


“ Children go to and fro, 
In a merry pretty row.” 
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SopHIA WYCKOFF BROWER 


A Language Lesson 


Our language lesson for to-day 
Was hard, and mixed up any 


way. 


























The teacher put words in a row 


To use in sentences, you know. 
There was the “bee” that has 
a sting, 
And “be” that means “be” any- 
thing, 
And “sea” and “see,” and “by” 
and “buy,— 
[ got those right, but I don’t 
know why. 
I — with some, I’d have to 
fail, 
It chanced to be the “sail” and 
“sale,” 
I do not like this work a bit, 
And wish this was the last of 
it. 3 
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Santa Claus’s Warning 


EUGENE THWING 








CARRIE BULLARD 
(**CARYL B. Ricn” 
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* By permission of “ The Circle.’ 


Some Things Other People do 
at Christmas 


FRANCE Parisians order their feast after midnight Mass 
and boar’s head jelly stuffed with pistachio nuts is much in 
demand. 

France celebrates Noel, represents the scenes of Bethlehem 
and gives Shepherd plays. 

ok 


AustRIA They eat all day long. Great loaves of bread 
are filled with nuts, sweets, and crushed poppy seeds, and 
crusted on top with sugar. 


#7 


Iraty On Christmas everyone eats spaghetti, eels, an- 
chovies, and broccoli sprouts, all cooked in oil. 


¥* 


BouEMIA Christmas Day is one of rigorous fasting. After 
the Angelus peals they have a great feast. At eleven at night 
they go to the parish church and end the day in worship. 


** 


GERMANY A day of cheeriness and happiness. Everyone 
has a Christmas tree. In Schleswig-Holstein everyone in 
the family lights a candle, and he or she whose candle goes 
out first will die first. They believe that between twelve and 
one o’clock on Christmas night the dead will hold divine 
service. 

Germany gives us the Christmas tree with candles, trimmed 
with precious gifts of gold and silver of the kings; also the 
beautiful story of the Christ-Child came from the Germans. 


*% 


Norway Presents wrapped in huge trusses of straw are 
thrown into the window and the givers are not known till the 
next Christmas. 

Norway and Sweden impersonate the Nativity and set out 
the Christmas sheaf for the winter birds. They also have 
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Christmas masquerading, when servants dress as lords and 
kings. 


** 


HoLtaAnpd The children take a wooden shoe, fill it with 
hay for the horse of Santa Claus and put it under the chimney. 
After they are asleep the parents take away the hay and put 
in presents. 


¥ 


Rome Christmas is a quiet, solemn day. The Bambino 
(Christ-Child) is brought out December 25 and put away 
again January 6. Every Venetian makes a present of a box 
of peculiar candy made of honey and nuts, and of a glass of 


fruits and mustard. 


* 


Mexico Children have pretty parties, called pinata 
parties. Pinata is a large earthern jar covered with tissue 
paper and tinsel and filled with nuts. It is suspended by a 
red cord in the middle of the courtyard. The children, blind- 
folded, must find it and break it with sticks. When it 1s 
broken and the good things fall, there is a happy scramble 


for them. 
** 


* 

Russta The people form in a procession, headed by 4 
brilliant “Star of Bethlehem,” borne aloft on a pole, and visit 
the noblemen. Carols are sung under the windows, and 
showers of coin are thrown to the singers. The appearance 
of the evening star is the signal for supper, served on tables 
strewn with straw. 

* 

Spain There is a great midnight Mass. Three hours 
before this every prison is visited by judges and many are 
released. In the morning the front door of every home 1s 
left open and porters and postmen enter and ask for a Christ- 
mas gift. 


* * 


- ENGLAND At the time of the winter solstice, the ancient 
Britons, accompanied by their priests, the Druids, went out 
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with «reat pomp and rejoicing to gather the mistletoe, which 


was helieved to possess great curative powers. These pro- 
cessions were usually by night, to the accompaniment of flaring 
torcl:cs and the solemn chant of the church. 


Wen an oak was reached on which mistletoe grew, the 


company paused. Two white bulls were bound to the tree 
and the chief Druid, clothed in white to signify purity, climbed 
more or less gracefully one must believe, to the mistletoe. 
It was severed from the oak with a golden knife, and another 
priest, standing below, caught it in the folds of his robe. 
The bulls were then sacrificed, and often, alas, human victims 
also. The mistletoe thus gathered was divided into small 


portions and distributed among the people. The tiny sprays 
were fastened above the doors of the houses, as propitiation to 
the sylvan deities during the season of cold. These rites were 
retained throughout the Roman occupation of Great Britain. 

The burning of the Yule-log was an ancient Christmas 
ceremony borrowed from our Scandinavian ancestors. At 
their feast of Juul, at the time of the winter solstice, they were 
wont to kindle huge bonfires in honor of their god Thor. 
The custom soon made its way to England, where it is still in 
vorue. 





Raffia 


Seat Work 


NELLE 
First 


PLAN WRITTEN BY CLARKE, Pupit-~TEACHER IN 


GRADE 


My aim is to commence raffia work on circular looms. 
As preparation for this lesson the following things have been 
done: 

Circles were mimeographed in dots on cardboard, and for 
one lesson the children punched the holes through the card- 
board as indicated by the dots, one larger hole being in the 
centre. 
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Before the second lesson all needles were threaded with 
black or red lustre cotton and slip knots made in the threads. 
In this lesson they commenced their looms. These were the 
directions given: 

Put your needle up through the centre hole. Then down 
through one of the outside holes of the circle. Up through 
the centre again and then down through an outside hole, 
next to the one you put your needle through before; then 
through the centre hole again, etc. 

When new threads were needed, I tied the new one to the 
old ones so that the knots would be all on one side of the 
loom. 

It took about three lessons for this, as some were slow and 
others made mistakes and had to take their work out. 

The finished loom looked like illustration in next column. 

They are now ready to begin the raffia work. 

I will have one long strand of cream colored raffia, a 
needle and loom on each desk before class. I will give these 
directions: 

Turn the end of your raffia down, pinch it and put it 
through the eye of your needle. 
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Take your needle, put it under one thread and over th 
next, under the next and over the next, etc. Be careful and 
do not pull the raffia through the threads. Leave an end 
about as long as your little finger. Take your thumb nail 
and push the raffia as near to the centre as you can. (I will 
cut off the ends myself.) Be careful when you put your needle 
in again. If you put your needle under the thread last time, 
put it over this time.” Tf you put,it over last time, put it under 
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After they are well started, I will let them choose the color 
they wish to weave in with the light colored raffia. I will 
perhaps give these suggestions. Perhaps you might have a 
circle of red or brown or black, then a light colored circle 
and then another wider circle of brown, red, or black. 

For several lessons they will continue this work. When 
they have worked the loom on both sides I will cut them out 
of the cardboard as near to the thread as possible without 
cutting it, and then they will work the edge over and over 
with the darker colored raffia. 

When finished, it will look like this: 


There are twenty-six in the class, and the majority finish 
their work at the same time. 


Worth Remembering 


Jacob Abbott, author of the Rollo books and much other 
useful and interesting, although old-fashioned, juvenile litera- 
ture, lays down the following fundamental rules for teachers 
and parents: 

“When you consent, consent cordially. 

When you refuse, refuse finally. 
When you punish, punish good-naturedly. : 
Commend often. Never scold.” 


Some bulky volumes on teaching contain less pedagogical 
wisdom. A very skillful and successful teacher attributes 
much of her success to a faithful observance of these five con- 
cise and simple rules. — Exchange 
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The Christmas Cheerful 


MARTINA GARDNER 


Miss May told her first Christmas story. But the chil- 

dren never knew they were working for It — the great 

day before Christmas. But Miss May knew. She had 
planned it all—every minute of that happy afternoon. 

Shall I give you just a peep behind the scenes, that you may 
see how it was done? Then listen. Miss May is speaking: 

“Shut your eyes, children —tight. We are going ever 
so far away this morning. Now we are on a big ship and the 
water is all about us. Now we have reached a strange land. 
If anyone guesses where we are, he may wake up. I see a 
low land with a large bank of earth to keep back the waves, 
arid black, frozen canals — did I tell you that it was night ? 
and the windmills and — why, everyone is awake! Where 
are we, Fred?” 

“In Holland.” 

“Yes, and what do you suppose that those children are 
doing on Christmas eve?” 

“Hanging up their stockings.” 

“Putting things on the Christmas tree.” 

“No; they are putting their wooden shoes in the chimney- 
place. Good St. Nicholas will come at night and place gifts 
for all children who have been good. Maybe their teacher 
will tell them that we hang up our stockings and they will 
think it as strange as we think their way. Did you know 
that each of the foreign children keeps Christmas in a different 
way? I want to tell you all about them, and oh, I have 
thought of the nicest thing! We will divide our number 
table into six parts. In each one we will make a Christmas 
story. This afternoon we will build a fireplace with blocks 
and make shoes out of clay. We will learn to tell the stories, 
and maybe, when it is all done, mamma will come to look 
at it.” 

And the mothers have come — ever so many of them. 
To be sure, they were very busy at home, but have they not 
heard for a month of the wonderful happenings in the baby 
room? They are seated in state where they can see the 
blackboard picture of Santa and the row of red and white 
and pink and blue stockings which have been cut from 
paper and painted — and the foreign lands. Now the pro- 
gram is about to begin. Oh,I beg your pardon, I am sure. 
The children do not know that there is a program. I should 
have said that the children are now ready to explain the 
things which they have made. 

“Fred, will you come up and tell these people that we are 
glad they are with us?” 

Fred responds with the recitation: 


I began — oh, ever so many mornings before— when 


“Dear mothers and friends who have come here to-day 
To see what we’ve done in our work and our play, 
We welcome you gladly to this hour of cheer, 
And wish Merry Christmas to each one that’s here.” 


“ James and Edward will tell us about the first foreign land.” 
Two wee boys marched proudly to that transformed number 
table. James assumed an air of mild curiosity, while Edward 
dispensed information in the following dialogue: 


DIALOGUE I 


“Why are those blocks piled in fashion so queer?” 
“That is a fireplace in Holland, my dear.” 

“ And why are those shoes standing there in long rows?” 
“They wait for St. Nicholas there, I suppose.” 

“And what will he place in each shoe, my wee lad?” 

“A gift for the good and a whip for the bad.” 


Then — and this was the happy part of it — Miss Ethel, 
at the piano, struck the chords for the chorus of the “ Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” Miss Ethel was a high school girl 
who expected to be a kindergartner some day and who just 
loved to help Miss May. All of the children sang and clapped 
their hands softly. Miss May knew that no one could 
possibly keep still very long on the day before Christmas, 
so they sang this chorus after every little dialogue: 
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“Christmas, Christmas, happy Christmas, 
O’er in Holland now ’tis Christmas. 
Children strange are keeping Christmas 
In lands beyond the sea.” 


These dialogues followed: 


DIALOGUE II 


“A strange country this. I see naught but a stick 
Which men try to drag. It’s quite long and quite thick.” 


“Oh, that is a Yule-log, in England, I’m told, 
When brought in and lighted ’twill drive out the cold.” 


“How strange! What else do they do in this land?” 


“At morn the poor little children will stand 
And sing Christmas carols by doors in the street, 
Then plum pudding, mince pie and much else they will eat.” 


DIALOGUE III 


“What strange things are placed upon this Christmas tree? 
No dolls, skates, or drums on its branches I see.” 


“In Norway, the children take sheaves of fine wheat 
And tie them on poles for the wild birds to eat.” 


DIALOGUE IV 


“What land is this where a white horse I see?” 
‘“ ‘Tis France, one more land that lies far o’er the sea.” 


“And why are the shoes filled with oats and with hay?” 
“For St. Nicholas’ horse. He’ll leave gifts and away.” 


The next square of the number table was covered with such 
pretty blue paper! Just in the centre was a beautiful gilt 
star with radiations twinkling out o’er the blue field. Miss 
May said: 

“We will all sing the story of the Star —for it is too 
beautiful for us to just tell.” 

The piano was playing the air to “Tenting on the Old 
Camp Ground.” The children sang with hushed voices. 
They were thinking of one afternoon when the snow was 
falling softly and the out-door world was still. Miss May 
had sat right down on the floor, gathered her babies about 
her and told them the story of the Christ-Child. 


“We tell you to-day of the beauteous star 
O’er where the Christ-Child lay. 
Of the manger bed in lands afar, 
On that first glad Christmas day. 


Chorus 


“ Angels sang so sweet in the skies alight, 
Singing that the child was born. 
Shepherds waking there saw the wondrous sight 
And wise men came at morn. 
Watching the star, 
Shining afar, 
Shining where the Christ-Child lay.” 


The last square of the table was piled with mysterious 
packages wrapped in pink tissue paper and tied with baby 
ribbon. 

“Christmas in America,” laughed Miss May. “Edna’s 
row may come first. Some of us will take our packages home 
and some” —Miss May’s smile was reflected in each happy 
face. 

The children marched up very primly in time to Miss 
Ethel’s music, and then one of them ran right over to mamma 
and gave her the package. Other rows followed. The pink 
ribbons were untied and every mother was looking at the 
pretty booklet with its Madonna cover and its leaves, of her 
child’s work. If you think they weren’t pleased — then you 
don’t know about mammas, that’s all. 


What is that? Sleigh-bells? Yes, surely; and in comes 
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Santa Claus himself and ever so many big girls. They take 
the bays of popcorn and candy (which they have filled them- 
selves) from Santa and carry them to each first grader. They 
go out and the big boys.come in. Now every child has a toy, 
and Santa and his helpers are gone. 

Noisy? Yes, indeed. But now the piano is playing soft 
music. The room becomes nearly quiet and the door opens 
for a last surprise.. A big boy enters “with at least three feet 


of comforter exclusive of the fringe, hanging down before - 


him.’’ On his shoulder is a little boy with a crutch. 

“Tiny Tim,” whisper the children. 

Miss May smiles. “A merry Christmas to us all, my 
dears. Good-bye, children.” 

“Merry Christmas! Good-bye, Miss May.” 

And Tiny Tim adds: 


“ce 9 99 


‘God bless us, every one! 





A Queer Little Christmas Berry 


Attce E. ALLEN 


The Christmas Tree really wasn’t much taller than Ruth 
herself. It had only five branches — one apiece for each of 
the little Blakes. But there were five beautiful colored balls 
on it and six real Christmas candles. Best of all, on the floor 
beside the Tree there were some real bundles. To be sure, 
there were only four bundles and five little Blakes, and Ruth 
herself was the ‘‘left-out” one. But she didn’t care. The 
Christmas Tree, itself, was her gift. Mother had told her 
she might choose between a Tree and a book. Ruth drew a 
long breath now as she thought it all over. Then she reached 
out and gently caressed the spicy boughs. “I’m so glad I 
chose you, little Christmas Tree,” she said. 

“Cheep,” said Berry from his cage in the sunshine. 

“Bless your heart, Berry!” cried Ruth. ‘Do you want a 
little, little piece of holly all for your very own?” 

To make Berry as Christmasy as possible, Ruth fastened 
the holly inside his cage. Just as she stood back to look at it, 
Mother called. ‘‘The work is ready to take home, Ruth,” 
she said. 

Maybe Ruth did leave the cage door open. Anyway, when 
she came back an hour later, there in the firelight all alone 
stood the little Christmas Tree. The cage in the window was 
empty. The door was wide open. 

Mother hadn’t the heart to say anything to add to Ruth’s 
sorrow. ‘Try not to feel so badly, dear,” she said. ‘‘This is 
Christmas Eve, remember. We won’t say a word to the 
others about Berry. And we’ll be just as glad as we can for 
their sakes.” 

“T’ll try, Mother,” said Ruth. Deep down in her heart 
she thought, “‘Oh, I’d rather have Berry back than a dozen 
Christmas trees.” 

When Christmas songs had been sung, Mother called gaily, 
“Come, children, it’s time to light the Christmas Tree. Let’s 
each light one candle.” 

First Mother lighted her white one, ’way up on the tip of 
the Tree. Then Ruth lighted her red one, Ralph his yellow 
one, Don his green one, and each of the twins a blue one. 
And when the last little blue candle sparkled out in the green, 
how the little Blakes did shout “‘Merry Christmas — Oh, 
Merry Christmas, everybody!”’ 

And suddenly, clear and sweet, out of the little Christmas 
Tree itself, came a song. A stir of green boughs, a flash of 
gold wings — and there, tilted on Ruth’s own little bough 
beside the rosy candle, pouring out his heart in melody, was 
Berry! 

“Oh, Mother,” screamed Ruth, “I have a Christmas 
present —I have, I have! Oh, Berry, you dear, queer little 
Christmas Berry!” 


We were trying to teach our little lad, aged five years, to speak 
well of the absent. At dinner he began to relate a personal cn- 
counter between himself and another little boy, and, seeing reproof 
on our faces, he halted for a minute, and then resumed, with a 
deep sigh, “‘Well, mamma, Roy is a real strong boy’ — another 
sigh — “and — he’s got a good education!”’ 

— Youth’s Companion 
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Tabby’s Kittens 


FLORENCE VAUGHAN REINKING 


Old Tabby Cat had gone to the barn to find a nice fat 
mouse for her children’s dinner. 4 

All morning the kittens had been playing with straws 
that they had found lying about the floor of the shed; but 
as soon as old mother cat turned her back to go to the barn, 
the kittens were into mischief — up here and up there, over 
old chairs and benches, in and out of the box filled with straw, 
dragging about bits of rope, until the cozy nest looked as 
though a fierce storm had blown through. 

Mister, the big, fluffy brother cat, at last made a grand 
leap and landed on the window-sill — alas! for that unlucky 
spring! Looking out he spied a huge milk can at the corner 
of the shed. 

Brother kitten coaxed Rags and Tatters to slip through a 
hole in the back of the shed, then up onto the saw-buck — 
from the saw-buck Mister jumped onto the can; but, poor 
kitty, he could not make his little claws stick into the tin 
that the can was made of; so off he fell — lighting on his feet, 
however, as cats always do — ready to try his luck again, but 
a loud “Me-ow” from Tatters told him all too plainly that 
mother cat had found their dinner and was coming home. 

What a scampering of kittens there was for that hole in 
the shed! But, ah me! a box had fallen down and covered 
the entrance. sf 

Mister hunted and meowed, but all in vain; the entire 
family was out-of-doors, and maybe Don would come that 
way — Don, the great, cross watch-dog. 

Three unhappy kittens sat on the steps when mother 
Tabby came home. The wise old cat, thinking that they had 
been punished enough by fright, led them to a hole under 
the steps that the baby kittens knew nothing of, and warning 
them not to disobey again, gave each a talk and put them to 
bed with the promise of being better kittens on the morrow. 








Scissors’ cutting 


It is suggessed that very little people cut the bells sepa- 
rately from silver or gold paper and paint a red ribbon on 
a given line. E. E. B. 





A small pupil, on being asked to use the word “budget” in a 
sentence, gave the following: 
“The rock was so big that you couldn’t budge it.” 
— Little Chronicle 





Smiling girls and rosy boys 
Come and buy my little toys, 
Monkeys made of gingerbread, 
And sugar horses painted red. 
— From Mother Goose 
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Editor’s Page 
Christmas Teachers’ Salaries 


If teachers are handicapped in what they would like to The bird that knows things has told me that one teacher 
do and say in the Christmas preparations in the school-room said, “I wonder why other educational papers Say so much 
because of the limitations imposed by those in authority of ™°Fe about our small salaries than Primary . DUCATION ? 
varying religious faiths, there is no reason why they should put Mrs. Kellogg doesn’t say anything about it.” My dear 
a trivial spirit into the Christmas festivities. There is some- teacher, if this journal was read by school boards I would 
thing else besides feasting and getting for the children who preach them ea ae month, and the text would be 
may not hear the Christ-Child story as told in the New The Injustice in Teachers Salaries.” But why should 
Testament. The thought of others should dominate every I keep teachers stirred up and uncomfortable about this 
other in keeping Christmas. But there is great danger in thing when they will not do anything to help themselves? 
making this perfunctory. It is possible to so materialize a Do you know what I mean by the words “will not”? | 
spirit of generosity that children may feel, “Now I will give ™€@” that of all the workers on the earth, teachers are the 
that to somebody, then I can have a good time myself.” most unwilling to do anything towards organization for their 
Such a feeling of obligation in gift-giving is almost worse °" benefit. Why? I don’t know. If the teachers oe: 
than not giving at all. The spirit of good-will to everybody city, or county, would unite and lay plans to keep this subject 
—that’s the true Christmas feeling. The teacher cannot of salaries before those who have the power to change condi- 
encourage it unless she radiates it. She cannot radiate it “0S there might be some hope of something being done. 
unless she feels it. She cannot feel it if the Christmas ere must be a public spirit aroused in anything concerning 
preparations in the school-room are considered an interruption the welfare of teachers, for this is the last thing a \ arapocaeres J 
and a thing to be dreaded. If her own ambition to get her thinks of. Who will arouse public sentiment ? Not teachers 
fancy-work done for her presents to her friends, makes the surely, as they are now; for a more subdued, afraid-to-move 
Christmas school work uninteresting, let one or the other be body of workers does not exist. It is almost as if one of the 
dropped. Self and selflessness don’t affiliate. Once more essentials in applying for a “certificate” to teach was to 
I must repeat the old caution —don’t attempt too much tacitly agree not to attempt to change anything, but only to 
and don’t begin too early. If Christmas is not kept fresh . ™urmur dissatisfaction to themselves and to each other. So 
for the children when the day arrives, there has been long as this suicidal spirit of conservatism exists why 
something wrong in the way it has been handled during should Primary Epucation condole with teachers over small 
the month. Let common sense and your individual ability salaries, or any other evil which they endure without making 
determine what you can do, and do not be disheartened 22Y effective effort to remedy it? All I am trying to do for 
because other teachers are undertaking so much more than teachers is to help them to do the best they can under existing 
you can see your way to do well and happily. conditions — since they are afraid and unwilling to move a 
” Stee given you a number this month packed full of step toward changing them. Does this sound hard and 
Christmas suggestions. The great difficulty in finding things unsympathetic? No, it is only based rs my knowledge bes 
simple enough for the youngest children to do or say has led and experience with, teachers. _Condoling with each ot ler 
me to give a great deal of very simple work. There are Ver grievances. never yet roused and convinced an in- 
countless needs to be supplied for the Christmas observance different public on 7 > peeerens Ps The treasury will be 
with young children and I hope I have met a few. I have opened for the increase of teachers’ salaries when teachers 
nat given you pages of Madonnas, for you can get them will help themselves. Wise organization, skillful leadership, 
better than I could give them to you for a trifle, and I do tactful agitation of the salary question, and the showing 0] 
not believe in overwhelming children with Madonna pictures superior schools, cannot fail to create public sentiment in 








of all ages. There are but two or three I would give to the end. 
little children. They can be crammed with Madonnas 
as well as everything else. Letting one picture crowd out ‘ . 
thefimpression "of ston | is a grievous pore thy Choose Contributor’s Calendar 
carefully what you will give, what you will do, and what Material for PRmmARY EDUCATION 
you will show to the children, and Go Stow. September due May 1 
October 2 July 25 
November “ Aug. 25 
. . December “ Sept. 25 
Educational Gymnastics January « as 2 
Have you seen this book issued by the Educational Pub- February ‘ Nov. 25 
lishing Cumpany? If you have, didn’t you begin to think March a Dec. 25 
of some way in which you and one or two other teachers April " Jan. 25 
could buy the book together, for everyday use? Price, May " Feb. 25 
60 cents. June . Mar. 25 


T Wish Dou a Merry Christmas 
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Notes 


— The announcements in the Classified 
\dvertising Department should have your 
attention. 


-The value and necessity of keeping a 
supply of simple remedies in each school 
jor use in accidents or cases of sudden 
illness was recently discussed by the Board 
of Education of Oakland, Cal. An ex- 
ample of the practical efficiency of an emer- 
gency outfit was cited and it was pointed 
out by one of the directors that the supply 
should be kept complete and ready for 
immediate use at all times. 


— An interesting situation has developed 
in Sterling, N. J., as a result of the en- 
forcement of the compulsory education law. 
A resident of the village refused to send his 
children to the public school and the School 
Board called his attention to the fact that 
he was violating the law. The villager 
coolly informed the authorities that the 
school was overcrowded and unsanitary, 
and that he did not propose to subject his 
children to risk in sending them there. 
The matter was laid before the county 
superintendent, who decided that the com- 
plaint against the school was well founded. 
The case has been appealed by the Board 
to the state superintendent. 





THE SCHOOL AS THE INSTRUMENT 
OF THE STATE 


Mait-Stupy DEPARTMENT AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Last summer, late in the session of the 
Wisconsin Legislature, a bill was passed 
establishing a correspondence school as a 
department of the State University at Madi- 
son. ‘This establishes the crowning feature 
of the admirable educational system of that 
state. 

Provision now exists in the state system 
of education whereby not only the youth of 
the commonwealth from the kindergarten 
to the universities have educational oppor- 
tunity, but the large group of unclassified 
adults of all ages and all degrees of advance- 
ment is now also guaranteed a responsible 
standardized system of instruction which 
may be pursued at home through the mails. 
The work is being made largely practical, 
and to relate effectively in one way or an- 
other to the problems of life confronted by 
such an adult class of students. The artisan 
or the clerk may receive elementary and 
technical training; the professional man 
may utilize the new department for keeping 
abreast of the additions research is con- 
stantly making in every field of knowledge; 
and the teacher may earn a college degree, 
‘learning while earning.” 

Correspondence students who are resi- 
dents of Wisconsin have, besides, excep- 
tional co-operating assistance from the state 
library system. 

This establishes a new precedent for 
State Universities in extending educational 
services to every productive interest in the 
state, similar to those so long and so effec- 
tively rendered by the agricultural colleges 
alone. This is one aspecf of President Van 
Hise’s interesting policy of “‘making the 
University the instrument of the state.” 


FREE 4 FLAG 


For Your School 
{~ Get in closer touch with your 
is. Cultivate in them a 
ac e rs — ty reverence and love. 
Stimulate that patriotism 
that smoulders in the heart * 
? eve ; panetinee- Bote cups. Se Ay Don’t bother Ce Board. # 
set credit for something yourself. y our you can secure tor your © 
school, without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 
stars, sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to stripes, etc., for indoor or out- 
door use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In any retail 
store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to 5.00, or more. 
Write us and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the handsome national! 
: . colors. These buttons make beautiful shirt waist sets and coat lapel ornaments. Let the 
children dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the opportunity. Send 
us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above described Flag, all charges prepaid. You run 
no risk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their Teacher, their school and their 
country, as evidenced by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials similar to the following: 
Hemiock, W. VA., March 16, 1907. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., Anderson, Ind. 
_. , Gentlemen: —The Flag is received and is more than pleasing. I did not expect to see the nice flag that 
it is, and the pupils were just wild with excitement, and could hardly wait to raise the flag before giving a 
hurrah for our flag. 
Yours very truly, B. H. Carpenter, Hemlock, W. Va. 
tay-Every Teacher in our land should send us their name and address and secure a flag free. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for vsto other teachers. 
Write to-day for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 


Are the Pictures of these 
Patriots on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for schools, 20 by 24 
inches in size, beautiful photo colors, and framed in 
solid black bone ebony, rub finish 2 in. frame. You 
can procure them on the same plan as the Flag. 
Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.so when sold, 
and we will send either picture, securely packed and 
express paid to your station. We furnish either Wash- 
ington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons desired. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY 
107 Eighth Street - = ANDERSON, IND. 

















Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 
Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe Estersrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 





DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THIS! 


We have secured the entire stock of 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHIIETIC CARDS 
from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them 
At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 
Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher’s price, 50 cents per set. 
Our Price 25 Cents per Set, Prepaid 


Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 


J. W. SCHERIIERHORN & CO,, 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CHILDREN LIKE TO MAKE THINGS FOR CHRISTMAS 


Send us to cents to pay postage and we will send you samples, 
prices, and suggestions for making Calendars, Art Designs for Illumina- 
tion, Calendar Sewing Cards for December, mounting boards, etc., etc. 

If you order, your 10 cents may be deducted from first order. 

A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CELEBRATIONS Large, choice and 
well arranged book for Christmas Entertainments. Primary, Intermedi- 
ate and Grammar Grades. Each contains drills, dialogues, quotations, 
exercises, recitations, tableaux, etc., etc. 160 pages. 

Price, 25 Cents 

















A. FLANAGAN COPIPANY, . - Chicago, Il 





TO VUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 


to get you interested by thelr 
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Christmas} Bells 


HARRIETTE WILBUR 


This skipping air may be used as the foundation of a Christmas bell 
exercise and will be effective given either of these two ways: 


EXERCISE I 


Ten little girls each have a large red tissue Christmas bell 
in either hand. The remainder of the pupils sit at their 
seats and be the orchestra, singing the air to the syllable 
“La,” and playing the time on their desks in imitation of 
pianists. 


t_ As the orchestra begins the air the ten girls come hippity-hopping 
in from the hall or wardroom, and skip to large circle in front of room. 
As they skip they hold their bells over their heads. 

Children repeat air and the girls skip in circle about room. 
Children repeat air and the girls skip up and down aisles. 
Children repeat air and girls skip to place in circle. 

Girls skip in circle. , 

About face and skip. 

Half the number about face and the girls skip in two concentric 
circles, one circle going left and one right. 

8 Repeat 7, weaving in and out. 

9 Repeat 2, and then exit. 


SOUS WN 


EXERCISE II 


Each child in the room may have a tiny sleigh-bell. (These 
may be obtained at a notion store for a cent apiece.) They 
form a large circle about the room, outside the rows of desks. 
As they hum the skipping air, they move as follows, ringing 
the bells over their heads. 


Circle about room. 
Leader weaves line in and out of rows of seats. 
Circle about room. 
Circle about room, singing slowly and marching. Ring bells 
eight steps, then down eight counts, teacher or leader counting. 
5 Repeat 1, skipping. 
6 Repeat 4, and to seats. 


Pwd 


How To MAKE THE CHRISTMAS BELLS 


To make these Christmas bells, cut each one from red 
tissue paper by this pattern, enlarging it as desired. By 
folding a sheet of paper several times, more than one bell 
can be cut ata time. The pupils will be able to make these 


as busy work. They fold each bell as in dotted lines, lap 
edge A over the flap lettered B, and paste. 


Then tie the four 
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parts of the handle together tightly at narrowest part. 
out the top parts of these handle portions slightly. Curl the 
lower points of the bell outward by drawing each one gently 


Spread 


over the blade of the scissors, thus giving them a __ bell-like 


flare. 





Somebody is Coming 
(Recitation) 
A. B. B. 


Somebody is coming in his big, big sleigh, 
Hurry with the stockings, ere he comes this way! 


There’s no need to tell you how he really looks — 
You have seen his picture many times, in books! 


Then hurry with the stockings and hang them in a row; 
Teddy Bear must hang his, too — he wants a ribbon bow! 


Be sure, when they are ready, you straightway go to sleep, 
For, Somebody will never come, if once you take a peep! 
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Notes 


The Classified Advertising Department 
in this issue of PRIMARY EDUCATION con- 
tains some interesting announcements 
better look them over. 


No male teacher in any community 
should be paid less than enough to support 
decently a wife and five children. In every 
community the teacher should have a posi- 
tion of dignity and emolument equal to that 
of the banker and the professional man. 
Schools should attract and keep in their 
service the best talent. Facts dealing with 
this condition, both concerning communities 
where the rate of pay remains scandalously 
low and where it has been raised, should 
have wide circulation. — Collier’s Weekly 


— The Century Company, New York, 
have ready ‘“‘Father and Baby Plays,” 
by Emilie Poulsson, editor of the Kinder- 
garten Reveiw and author of “Nursery 
Finger Plays,” ‘Child Stories and Rhymes,” 
etc. This book contains fifteen original 
songs with music by Theresa G. Harrison 
and Charles Cornish, and is illustrated by 
Florence E. Storer. Price, $1.25. This is 
a novel book, and one that should appeal 
to every teacher. It is the author’s idea 
that, as compared with the father, the 
mother has many advantages on her side 
for winning love from their child in the 
earliest years, since all day and every day 
she is near him, appealing to his heart both 
consciously and unconsciously. So the book 
is full of rhymes with which the mother 
may beguile baby while washing and dress- 
ing him and help to turn his thoughts toward 
the joyful meeting with his father. There 
is shadow play, and finger play, and climbing 
play, fifteen delightful original songs, and 
much other practice] entertainment in the 
little book. The author is a well-known 
authority on child culture. 





THE COMPANION AS A CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 

Nobody is too young, nobody too old, to 
enjoy reading The Youth’s Companion. 
For that reason it makes one of the most 
appropriate of Christmas gifts — one of the 
few whose actual worth far outweighs the 
cost. Welcome as the paper may be to the 
casual reader on the train, at the office, in the 
public library, it is, after all, the paper of the 
home. ‘The regularity and frequency of its 
visits, the cordial sincerity of its tone, make 
for it soon the place of a familiar friend in 
the house. Like a good friend, too, it stands 
always for those traits and qualities which 
are typified in the ideal home, and are the 
sources of a nation’s health and true pros- 
perity. Is there another Christmas present 
costing so little that equals it? 

On receipt of $1.75, the yearly subscrip- 
tion price, the publishers send to the new 
subscriber all the remaining issues of The 
Companion for 1907 and the Four-Leaf 
Hanging Calendar for 1908 in full color. 

Full illustrated Announcement of the new 
volume of 1908 will be sent with sample 
copies of the paper to any address free. 

The Youth's Companion, 144 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








A NEW IDEA 


EXPERT ADVICE FOR TEACHERS 


The Progress Club announces a Department for Consultation by mail on matters pert: aining to School Work. 
Teachers experiencing difficulties in any phase of school work; or wishing assistance in the study of Peda- 
gogy; or suggestions how to go to work to get better positions, may have at their command the personal counsel 


of thoroughly competent experts. 
Consultation Department. 


Progress Club, 823 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


All letters strictly confidential. 


For further particulars address Secretary 








WHAT DO YOU MAKE OF THIS? 





CUT THIS OUT! 
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Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. _—Dec. P. E. 

Centiemen: linclose my reading 
of the Mt. Vernon monument, and 
$.. for which enter my subscrip- 
tion to the Pathfinder, for 





months. 
EEE a ce ee ee 











lo Your Skill at Deciphering the Inscription. 
| $200 in Prizes for Best Readings 


In excavating recently at Mt. Vernon, around the old 
tomb of the Washington family, a roughly sculptured 
stone was discovered hidden by rubbish and vegetation. 
Owing to the soft and friable nature of this stone, the 
inscription on it, whatever it was, had been well-nigh 
effaced, but sufficient traces of the letters remained to 
show that with sufficient study they might in time be 
made out. 

While the great scientists of the world are contending 
over the riddle it may be that there are others who have 
some ideas on the subject, and hence the invitation is 
extended to everyone — young and old, far and near — 
to Pa their hand at reading the inscription. 

See if you can make out any of the letters or words; 
you can show the picture to your friends and have them 
give you suggestions. What is wanted is the best possible 
interpretation, and you are at liberty to get aid from any 
source. (On the other sides of the stone there was no 
inscription; all you need worry about are the traces 
shown on the two sides presented to view.) 

For the best reading of this interesting old monument, 
valuable prizes are offered as follows: 


A First Prize of 3 39 oo 
A Second + vane of 0 00 
A Third Pr of 0 00 
8 Prizes ° 735 each 0 00 
100 Prizes Consisting of Superb Hand- 

-Colored Copies of Some of the World’s 

Finest Pictures. Cheap at $1 Each 100 OO 
Making a Total of $200 00 


The best way in sending in your answer is to make a 
tracing or copy of the stone, or fill in the picture, showing 
the inscription plainly on it just as you think it should read. 

This contest, which is merely a specimen of the numer- 
ous equally interesting ones w hich we conduct, is designed 
for subscribers to the Pathfinder exclusively. The Path- 
finder is a high-quality illustrated weekly paper, published 
at the Nation’s Capital for the Nation. No matter what 
or how many other periodicals you may be taking, you 
want the Pathfinder. It is “different” —a class by 
itself — sprightly, informing, entertaining, yet dignified 
and sane. It a —_ to all earnest, intelligent busy 
people. It is T of for YOU. There is no other 
paper that can exactly take its place. In its enlarged and 
improved form it is now reaching out for new readers, 
wi you are not already a subscriber, THIS MEANS 


Send in your answer to the monument puzzle at once, 
including, if not now a subscriber to the Pathfinder, $2 
for three years’ subscription, or $1 for one whole year’s 
subscription (52 issues), or 50 cents for 26 weeks, or 25 
cents for 13 weeks. 

The announcement of the prize winners, together with 
a picture of the stone with the correct reading on it, will 
be published in the Pathfinder at an early date. The 
prizes will be awarded with the utmost possible fairness, 
and the decision of the editors is to be final. ‘This contest 
closes December 16. 

We believe that there are enough smart people in this 
country so that among them a very close approxim ation 
of the original inscription can be secured, and to interest 
such people in the Pathfinder we are willing to give out 
these liberal prizes. They will surely go to someone, 
and the best answers will earn them. Don’t under any 
circumstances miss having the Pathfinder this year, which 
comes every week, from the Nation’s Capital, laden with 
oo things — welcome as a letter from your best friend. 

f you om a nice prize, so much the better; but the 
Pathfinder will be worth more to you than any prize. 
Address, Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





children and entire school.) 


A series of seven books. 
January, February, April, May, June, November, December 


By ALICE HE. ALLEN 
Price, each, 20 cents. By mail, postpaid, the 7 for $1.25 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
EFOR DECEMBE SF. 


The Stery of the Christ-Child, a Christmas Exercise. 
On the Eve of Christmas. 
Santa Claus’ Visit to Fairyland, a Christmas Drama. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


One for each month 


(Grade—Primary. Selected 
(Grade — Intermediate. ) 
(Grade—Intermediate. ) 





50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


18 BE. 17th St. 
New York 


ee 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
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717 Market St. 


16 Trinity Ave. * 
San Francisco 
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Christmas Trees 
HARRIETTE WILBUR 


Eight children carry in each hand an evergreen branch 
trimmed with chains of gaily-colored tissue paper, tinsel, 
and each having about a dozen little balls of cotton, hanging 
by short threads, tied upon them. 

The children at the seats b to sing the little running air 
above to the syllable “La,” clapping the time ever so softly 
and lightly. 

The eight girls run in from hall, carrying branches on 
shoulders. They run about in circle, halting in straight line, 
facing front. 

Girls sing first verse, waving branches above heads, children 
listening. At each word “you,” the girls nod to a different 
child in the “audience.” 

Children sing air, clapping the time, and girls run in circle. 
At first of the high notes they about face, then run in opposite 
direction; at second high note they about face and run as 
before. 

Girls sing second verse, pulling off the cotton balls and 
tossing them down to the children, who may be allowed to 
pick them up. 

Girls run off, sing air to syllable “La.” 





Christmas Wishes 


(An exercise for ten little girls) 
EB. C. 
DIRECTIONS 


Place the little girls, dressed as mothers, in a row of rocking-chairs 
at the front of the room. Each little “mother” should hold in her 
lap a doll that has been dressed in a white ni Bon att and a tiny 
ruffled cap. Underneath each doll a small-si tocking should be 
hidden away in the little girl’s lap. Behind the row of rockers and 

down low upon the wall, stretch a line of black thread, so fine as to be 
4 invisible to the children in the seats. Each doll stocking should be 
provided with a pin, in order that it may be hung id the line. 

Before the recitation parts are given, there s be a soft piano 
prelude, accompanied throughout by the rhythmical swing of the little 
chairs. At the close of the compeattion, change the music into the 
melody of some simple and familiar lullaby which the little girls should 
sing as they gently sway back and forth. 

The opening speech, for all of the mothers, should be given in a very 
expressive and animated manner. As each little maid finishes the 
recitation of her individual lines, she should rise and hang up the tiny 
doll stocking directly behind her chair. Do not have the children 
seated in the order in which they take part in the dialogue. Try to 
give the whole exercise a great deal of easy informality. For this reason, 
when some of the little mothers rise to hang up the stockings, allow them 
to lay their “babies” gently down upon the chair, while others may 
carry the dolls with them. Several of the little girls should hand their 
“babies” to their neighbors. Train one or two of the little ones to 
drop the stocking once or twice in the process of hanging. Work in 
any little motion that will add to the pleasure of the exercise. 
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All the girls (speaking at once) 


Well,t Christmas eve is here at last 
And Santa Claus is coming fast. 

These ? babies we are rocking here 
Have all been good a3 whole long year! 
We hope kind old Saint Nick will bring 
Each little doll 4 the very thing 

That every mother thinks is best, 
Besides the nuts and all the rest. 


First Mother 
My baby is a fine, good girl! 
She always keepss her hair in curl. 
I hope old Santa Claus will bring 
A pretty, little, opal ring. 

Second Mother 


My dolly’s furs are old and worn 
And ° will not, for this winter, do; 

I hope she finds, on Christmas morn, 
A7 cap and? muff and 7 collar too. 


Third Mother 
My baby loves good things to eat; 


Saint Nick must leave § her something sweet. 


Fourth Mother 


My Helen never ° cries at all 
When I comb out her hair; 

She wants a fine new rubber ball, 
Beside a great big share 

Of all the candies and the toys 

That Santa brings good girls and boys. 


Fijth Mother 
10] think my doll deserves a tree, 
All loaded thick as it can be 
With many candles, all aflame, 
And every toy that you can name. , 


Sixth Mother 
My doll would like some dishes new, 
With knives and forks and napkins, too; 
11 So, when you came to call on me, 
We all could have a cup of tea. 


Seventh Mother 


My little daughter wants a hat 
All trimmed in lace and things like that. 


Eighth Mother 


Of all the things my baby needs, 
She wishes most a string of beads. 
(Continued on page 508) 
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1. Oh, here we come from ta land, From San - ta land, From San - ta land, 
2, We bring you gifts from 0 - ta Claus,From San - ta Claus, From San - ta Claus, 
\ 
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here we come from San - ta land, From happy,hap-py San - ta land. With gifts for you and you and 
bring you gifts from San - ta Claus,From good old San - ta 
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Home Study Courses 


Our School offers 
an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
jessors in our great 
colleges. 


We teach over one 
hundred courses in 
Academic and Pre- 
. paratory, Agricultu- 
ral, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common 
School branches. 





John F. Genung, Ph.D., 
Professor of English 
In our Normal Department we offer a 
Kindergarten Course for primary teachers 
who wish to introduce kindergarten features 
as well as for those intending to become 
professional kindergartners. We also offer 
courses in Pedagogy, Science and Art of 
Teaching, etc. 

Through the American Teachers’ Agency 
affiliated with our School, we assist our stu- 
dents and graduates in securing desirable 
positions. 

Our tuition rates are so low that no one 
need be kept from enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. Special inducements to 
readers of PopULAR EDUCATOR. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty 
page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 











OOK AT YOUR PENCIL and 
see if it is marked “DIXON’S.” 
We want all the school people to be 
as particular about their pencils as 
they are about anything used in the 
school-room. A great many are 
asking about 
our Ex Dora- 
po PENCIL. 
Some say it is 
equal to, or 
even better 
than the celc- 
brated foreign pencils. It comes in many grades and 
has that rich yellow finish which is so popular now, 
and which has become identified with ikon ade goods 
only. Its use is recommended to all teachers of art and 
design, particularly in High, Normal, Scientific and 
Technical Schools. Its name is typical of its superior 
qualities. {Samples will be sent to any teacher who 
is interested and who will mention this publication. 





Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. , sere city 





The wise, broad, true, practical 
missionary life of the great phone- 
tician 


Mrs, Eliza Boardman Burnz 


culminated by the publication of 
her ideal, in 


“PURE PHONICS 


FOR HOMES AND KINDERGARTENS ” 


Tells how to make clear talk ha- 
bitual to the child. Get it, study it, 
teach your children to speak plainly, 
perfectly, before they know aught of 
letters. Every trainer of very young 
children should be guided by it. 


50c a Copy 


KINDERGARTNERS, send for special 
offer to teachers 


BURNZ & CO., pupuisuers oF 


FONIC-SHORTHAND 
No. 94 East roth Street New York 





Notes 


—A tutor system for aiding first year 
students in high schools has been introduced 
at Milwaukee, Wis., by Supt. Carroll G. 
Pearse. Each teacher is required to look 
after the welfare of fifteen freshmen, aid 
them in selecting courses of study and 
ascertain reasons for poor work. 


— Three hundred teachers of manual 
training, domestic science, drawing, and 
the allied arts, in Chicago, IIl., have formed 
an organization for “the unification of 
graphic and manual arts throughout the 
public schools of the city.” The plan of 
the organization is unique in American 
educational circles. Its purpose is to bring 
into closer relationship the teaching of 
drawing and painting and the courses of 
instruction in carpentry, cooking, and simi- 
lar “useful arts.” ‘At the world’s fair in 
St. Louis,” said Superintendent Cooley, in 
explaining the objects of the association, 
“the various school exhibits showed that 
the United States is far behind the European 
countries in the idea of correlating the 
teaching of these two classes of subjects.” 


— The Rhode Island Ter-centennial Com- 
mission, through Judge Blodgett, of the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, who is 
chairman of the State Commission, has ex- 
tended an invitation to Mrs. Richard J. 
Barker, of Tiverton, to do the honors of 
the state as hostess at the State Building in 
the Jamestown Exposition grounds for the 
remainder of the continuance of the Exposi- 
tion. Mrs. Barker accepted the honor and 
has gone to Jamestown, accompanied by 
Mr. Barker. Besides holding a promi- 
nent position socially in Rhode Island, Mrs. 
Barker is Vice-President General National 
Society Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Chairman of the Tiverton School 
Committee, and Vice-President of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction. 


— ‘The schools of the United States do 
not educate along commercial lines, while 
those of Germany do, with the result that 
the Germans are taking trade away from 
this country,” was a statement made by 
President Lucius Tuttle of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad to the New England Asso- 
ciation of School Superintendents, at their 
late annual meeting in Boston. He claimed 
that the schools pay little or no attention 
to educating along commercial lines, with 
the result that graduates enter business 
with no special training and are compelled 
to learn late in life many business details 
that could easily be taught in the grammar 
schools. Germany, with a foresight not 
gained in this country, is teaching along 
commercial lines, with the result that it is 
rapidly gaining all the trade with the South 
American countries and the United States 
is losing it. ‘The conditions of trade, people 
and languages are studied and graduates 
from the lower schools are perfectly familiar 
with just how trade is carried on when they 
graduate and are ready for real work. 
President Tuttle appealed to the association 
to educate along commercial lines, claiming 
that unless it was done the United States 
would fail to hold its present standing in the 
commercial world. 


CLASS PINS saouts| 











ge—College or School. 
Society oF ade to order in any vatyle or material. 


Read’ My oO o Either of the two styles here Mlustrated, 
enameled in ane or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 
shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 






Sample 25c. 
FRE E—our new and handsomely illustrated 
cata‘ogue—shows new styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER Satisfaction guaranteed. Cellu- 
loid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at right 
prices. Special designs ancl estimates free. _ 
—-BASTIAN BROS. 00., 104 South Ave., Rochester, N. ¥- 
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READ .THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen pa) paper, 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, lly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, — 
uaacia® one Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
pes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 

phe a Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
endars and Large Portral ts— Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 


ork Stencils, ‘Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x5inches. Set 
({ of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 


' cils on any subject for 10cts. Native 
v Birds, natural —4 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamp ing Powder—¥\ 

({ i pound in cloth ior or 10 cts. 

<<>> Program, Roll of Honor or Wek 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 





Enliven Your Scheol Work 


Nothing stimulates the pupils 
and interests the parents sv 
much as the school exhibition 
er entertainment. We pane 
programs for all the Moti s, 
special occasions and ridoy 
afternoons 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


Eldridge Entertainment 
Hows@, Frankuin, On10 


ANN ARBOR KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 


Established 1892 
Instructien by Correspondence 


A thorough and careful training in practical Kinder- 
gartening. 

Work designed for primary and private teachers. 
Also for use in the home. Address 


Home Office: 1107 Michigan Ave., Aan Arber, Mich. 
Branch Office: Gee. F. Brooks, Salina, Kansas. 


(Please mention Primary Epvucation) 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, 
Musics] Pieces, Fieger Plays, Bn 


Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadew 

Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 

Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goada, 
Suitable all ages and every occasion. Large 

Sotalorue Pree. Every Teacher should have ome. 

7. S. ORMISOM, Publicher, Bep.57, Chteago 























TO. OUR READE&S—It y you ire et ail ixterestcdia the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thely 
aecessarily meagre eaneuncement, give them s chance to tell their story is full by writing them; end do it now. 
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(Continued from page 506) 
Ninth Mother ° 
My little go-cart broke last fall, 
So baby can not ride at all. 
I hope when Santa reaches here, 
He’ll leave another one this year. 


Tenth Mother 


‘2 Wee Mary wants a dress of silk, 
A new red cup to hold her milk, 
Some gloves, to wear each winter day, 
A trunk to lay her things away; 
She needs them and — 3 the little dear 
Has earned them — every one — this year’ 


All (speaking together, addressing dolls) 
Now every sock is hung just right, 
So shut your little eyes up tight; 
And very quickly go to sleep; 
And don’t you dare to take one peep. 
So, when Old Santa comes to-night, 
He’ll choose your little gift just right. 


(.111 bend lower and look at doll’s face in great surprise, then 
nod at each other and speak in guarded tones) 
Her eyes are shut — the sleepy head! 
Now I must take her off to bed. 


(Each mother rises carefully, slowly lifts doll and passes quieily 
and easily out of a nearby door. Piano may play sojily 
util the last little girl disappears.) 


MorTIONS 
1 Little girls should look at each other as if holding a conversation. 
2 Look down at the dolls. 
3 Say words “whole,” “long,” and “year” very slowly and em- 
phasize each one with a shake of the forefinger. 
4 Say words “the very thing,” slowly and impressively. 
phasize by nods of the little heads. 
5 Smooth doll’s hair (which should be curly) in a very affectionate 
manner. 
6 Shake head at words “will not.” 
7 Emphasize each word (marked 7) with forefinger. 
8 Look down at doll. 
9 Shake head with each one of the words “never,” “‘cries,’’ and 
“fat all.” 
10 Look at other little girls as if talking to them. 
11 Nod head as if including every one in the invitation. 
12 Settle doll gently in lap, at the same time looking lovingly into 
its face. 
* 13 Clasp doll in both arms and hug it in a very enthusiastic manner. 


A Santa Claus Game 


Maup E. BuRNHAM 


The children are told that it is time to hang up their 
stockings, at which they drop one hand by the desk or let 
it hang at their side. 

One child plays he is Santa Claus, and chooses two children 
for reindeer, taking them, with reins (with bells on them), to 
a corner, where they are harnessed and stand ready to start. 

The children at the desks go to sleep by resting the head 
on an arm on the desk. As soon as all of the eyes are closed 
the bells are heard to jingle as Santa Claus drives up and 
down the streets (the aisles) and by each house (the desk). 

The desk bell may be struck to represent a clock, striking 
six o’clock in the morning. At this the children wake up, 
sit up, place stockings on the desks, and simply ¢e/l what they 
found in their stockings, or show what the toys were with 
their fingers. This ends the game. 

Here are some of the toys that may be represented by the 
fingers: 

Ball — described with both hands. 

Top — one hand closed with thumb held down to represent 
the point. 

Soldiers — hands held up, side by side, with fingers standing 
straight. 

Fan — waving hand to and fro. 

Drum — imitating motion of beating with hands at right 
side. 

Reins may be improvised by taking two yards of dress 
braid, and sewing on a few brass bells. 


Em- 
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A Christmas Stocking 


Pantomime 
A. BS. &. 


On Christmas morn, I’d have you know, 
‘ My stocking’s filled from top to toe! 
? Just at the top, O my! O my! 
The loveliest things I always spy; 
Then, for a while, I like to guess, 
3 And shut my eyes, and press and press; 
And then I pinch, and try to feel 
The odd-shaped bundles in the heel: 
4 Figs, nuts, and raisins are below, 
And candy always at the toe; 
5’ Then queer-shaped bundles, ev’ry kind, 
Packed in the leg, I always find; 
But, when I’ve guessed, and guessed, and guessed, 
6T shake them out — with all the rest; 
7 And then I chatter, laugh, and sing, 
I’m just as happy as a king! 

1 Holds up a well-filled stocking, with one or two objects appearing 
above the top. 

2 Holds up a small trumpet, a top, etc., taken from out the top of 
the stocking. 

3 Closes the eyes and presses and feels the objects in the heel. 

4 Feels about the toe of the stocking. 

5 Feels of the stocking leg very deliberately — names various things 
that the bundles might contain. (This may be made very realistic.) 
_ 6 Shakes the stocking — upside down — so the bundles and goodies 
fall out. (Sits down upon a square of carpeting to do this.) 


7 Throws back the head, smiles broadly, and gives every indication 
of joy. 





Six Little Candles 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


On stage. or in front of room, trace on floor a large six-pointed star, 
made by two equal intersecting triangles. Show six little girls how to 
hold narrow lengths of ribbon at their shoulder-level, parallel to the 
traced lines of the star below, each standing on her own particular point. 
Let them see that in this way all together they make a star. For the 
exercise, 1, 3, and 5 wear red ribbon fastened to one shoulder; 2, 4, and 
6 green. Fach carries a small unlighted candle — red, green, yellow 
purple, blue, and white. 


tIf a little red candle stands right here — 
A little red candle burning clear, 


2 And a little green candle takes this place — 
A little green candle full of grace, 


3 And a little gold candle comes into sight 
A little gold candle full of light, 


4 While a purple candle stands just here 
To throw out rays of Christmas cheer, 


s And a little blue candle comes into view, 
A little blue candle, straight and true, 


6 And last of all, a candle white 
Takes this place on a Christmas night, 


All (lifting candles high) 
Why don’t vou see we candles are 
Together, a big, bright Christmas Star ? 


1. Takes her place on her particular point of star, holding out 
candle with one hand. Red ribbon hangs from shoulder until 3. 

2 As above, green ribbon hanging from shoulder until 4. 

3 Takes place as above. ‘Takes free end of 1’s red ribbon in hand, 
lifting it to shoulder level and holding it parallel to line of star traced 
below. Her own red ribbon hangs from shoulder until 5. 

4 Takes place as above. Takes free end of 2’s ribbon, holding !t 
like 3. Her own ribbon hangs from shoulder until 6. 

5 Takes place, takes free end of 3’s ribbon, holding it like 3 and 4. 
Gives free end of her own ribbon to 1, who holds it like 3 and 4. 

6 Takes place, takes free end of 4’s ribbon, holds as above. Gives 
free end of her own ribbon to 2, who holds as above. 

Thus children themselves form points, while red and green ribbons 
form sides of star. 
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Notes 


— For the first time in the history of the 
oston public schools an a.tempi has been 
made to train high school gir's in the science 
of homekeeping, dressmaking, millinery and 
other practical arts, so that they may leave 
school thoroughly equipped to earn their 
living. It is called the Practical Arts 
School. It is primarily for two types of 
girls, the homekeeper, who wishes to learn 
the scientific and hygienic details of house- 
keeping, and the girl who wishes to know 
low to sew, make hats and trim them. At 
present it is confined chiefly to millinery and 
dressmaking. ‘The membership is already 
294. W. S. Kenney of the School Board, 
who has been largely instrumental in 
starting this school, is enthusiastic over 
progress thus far made. 

“While I am not, of course, a scientific 
educator,” said Mr. Kenney, “I have felt 
for a long time that a school of this sort was 
needed for our girls. We have been looking 
after our boys pretty well, and it is but right 
that the girls should be given an equal oppor- 
tunity to earn their livelihood. To the 
average elementary school graduate the 
igh school docs not appear to be a con- 
necting link between the institution which 
she is now leaving and anything specific 
which she will do by and by. The recent 
introduction of shorthand and book-keeping 
into high schools has been a step in this 
direction, but the average girl cannot see 
why a high school course of four years is 
to be preferred to a business college course 
of six months. Not only this, but in select- 
ing these twe branches and ignoring the 
technical tri.oieg which should precede 
entrance uj«.. a wide \: riety of other occu- 
jations suitable to girls, the school tends 
ioth to crowd the secretarial field and 
neglect its duty toward others.” 





THE BEST PAPER FOR FAMILY 
READING 


The contents of The Youth’s.Companion 
are chosen with a view to the interest of all 
tastes and ages. ‘The father, as well as the 
son, enjoys the tales of adventure; the 
mother renews her girlhood in the stories 
for girls, while the paper always abounds in 
stories, long and short, which will be read 
aloud in the most varied family group to the 
keen pleasure of all. 

Full illustrated Announcement of The 
Companion for 1908 will be sent to any 
address free with sample copies of the paper. 

New subscribers who send $1.75 at once 
for 1908 will receive free all the remaining 
issues of 1907, besides the gift of The 
(om panion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar 
for 1908, in full color. 

The Youth’s Companion, 144 Berkeley 
Street, Bostcn, Mass. 





MALE HELP WANTED 


Positions for Teachers: Dean of Engineering 
Dept.. $3000; Professor of Architecture, $1500; Teacher 
of Mathematics, $1200; Public School Principal, $1500 ; 
Teacher of English Grammar, $1000; Commercial 
ranches. $800; Other high grade openings for capable 
men. Write us to-day stating education and ex- 
perience. Offices in twelve cities. 


HAPGOODS. Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 


GR a en Se a ae 


“The tight teacher in the right position means 








the highest sueeess for both teacher and school.” 
FE tnt a en A an tne MAE EG AB nt 


NOTE #LSO '|F FOLLOWING PACE. 
S16 AZ EZ 2s 72 Arup. 
a> ‘Ste XK SERRE 
1, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 


i Directory +1 Wevt.ng Teachers’ Lgencies 
it is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 


yy, \ “An bones. 9 
“x school boards >: 
f N best and most sucv- ce in poblic schools, colleges and private schools, have been 





i 


“! 


put there by means ers vencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, ex, - clu» «liable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTA LISHED 1890. 


relephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfielid Strecst, Boston. 








The time to be registered with an agen’ » *s all the time. 


SY AC 7 5 C has filled these positions in public and private sch ools 

extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 

the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $70, Principa's, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 

$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Primary $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Klocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D... Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y, 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSEs in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Agencies create a demand for teachers by the c mst nt present ition of their candidat: s 


| Good teachers 5 Every week 
placed at ali pou AT - X FE finds us short 


times of the year. of candidates 
Register now. 101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. for good p'aces. 

















This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place teachers. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 
youabourthem LERA'D itis asked to recommend 
you that more, ows RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW EAGLAND, 


EDWARD W. F.CKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOw. 
THE FiIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 3 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
2 


405 Cooper Building, Denver. Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
913 Rookery Block, Spokane. 
Of Boston, 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANG 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 





4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 











Recommends college and nor- 


he 9 mal graduates, specialists and 

ee ra eac ers gency other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Agencies are largely respunsible for the increase in salaries the last few yeas. 


MIDLAND TEACHERS’? AGENCIES 
OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bois, Pa.; Juniata, 
Weds — Ny ney = os > —, lal lh 

charge no embersni ee, theretore are tree to recommend only ie Dest teac ers. b ‘ F a 
“TRY S NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 

Write any office. PROMPT— RELIABLE. 
Correspondence School 


’ AGENG 
AMERICAN TEACHERS of Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts, possesses exceptional facilities for placing ambitious teachers in desirable positions. 
Special terms to readers of Primary Epucation. Write for registration blank to-day. 
ALFRED H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mgr., 22 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 











Affiliated with the Home 








(Continued on Page 511) 
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Getting Ready for Santa 


A. B. B. 
(All rights reserved) 


Scene The platform represents a small room with the usual fur- 
nishings of a sitting room. In the rear is an open fireplace. (This 
may be improvised from an upturned packing case, covered in front 
by a sheet of heavy brown paper or pasteboard covered with red chalk 
to represent the bricks, which are separated by lines of white chalk — 
in irregular lengths — to represent the mortar. The lower part of the 
paper front of the chimney is to be cut away in the form of a fireplace. 
The fire may be represented by small logs partially covered with flame 
colored paper; bits of orange, red, and yellow tissue paper may be 
crumpled and thrust down between the logs to represent the blazing 
embers. 

Stage property A hearth brush, a feather duster, dust-pan and brush, 
a toy broom, and a small watering-pot, with a very little water in it — 
will be needed in the action of the play. 

Character A small girl in long-sleeved gingham apron, with dusting 
cap upon the head.) 


Child (using the feather duster vigorously and then stopping 
with a weary sigh) 
O dear me suz! O dearie me! 
I’ve been as busy, as busy can be! 


(Picks up the hearth brush from where it lies in front of the 
hearth) 


I’ve swept the hearth, 


(Picks up the dust-pan and brush from the floor) 
I’ve tidied the room; 
I’ve used the dust-pan and the broom; 


(Puts the broom in the corner o} the room) 
And, though ’tis near the set of sun, 
You see that still my work’s not done; 


(Goes to the fireplace and looks anxiously at the flames; holds 
hands over to feel the heat) 
For, do you know? I’m in a fright 
Lest when dear Santa comes to-night, 
He’ll find the chimney quite too hot, 
And so [’ll take this watering-pot; 
(Lifts the watering-pot and walks towards the fireplace) 
The drops I’ll sprinkle will, no doubt, 


(Begins to use the contents of the watering-pot upon the fire) 
Put all the blaze of fire out; 
Then Santa Claus won’t burn his toes, 
Nor scorch his furry boots and hose; 


(Turns to the audience, watering-pot in hand, and smiles 
happily) 
And though I’m tired as tired can be, 
(Seats herself upon a hassock — the watering-pot beside her— 
leans upon both elbows, gives a sigh of relief) 
He’ll find it safe to visit me! 





Christmas Candles 


CERIDWEN SAMUEL 


Enter, from the side, eight little maidens walking two together. 
Each bears a tall, white candle, not lighted. When the first couple 
reaches the middle of the room, all stop. The five nearest the audience 
face front. ‘The other five then pass on in single file until the Iast child 
reaches the middle, when they stop and face the audience, thus forming 
a semi-circle. If the children are dressed in simple, white frocks and 
the march is stately, the entrance makes a pretty feature of the Candle 
exercise. In passing out, the first four wait until the second four 
advance to their partners, then all march out in couples. 


All 
Like our tall white candles, 
Which burn with steady light, 
We wish to keep Christmas 
Pure and bright. 
First 
The candles look upward 
From whence the Christ-Child came; 
_ So, let us, this Christmas, 
Do the same. 
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Second 
Our candles bend not o’er; 
Their gaze is fixed above. 
May we think, this Christmas, 
Of God’s love. 
Third 
The candles shine for all 
With flame of steady blue. 
Let us not, this Christmas, 
Be less true. 
Fourth 
The candles’ glow give warmth, 
Though in a gentle way. 
May we warm hearts near us 
Christmas Day. 
Fijth 
The candles give themselves; 
They burn away in light. 
This year we give ourselves 
To do right. 
Sixth 
Candles shine when needed, 
When all the world is dark. =| 
I may give, this Christmas, - 
My small spark. 
Seventh 
How brave the candles are! 
No night nor dark they fear. 
So, let us, courageous, 
Give good cheer. 
Eighth 
Each sends a smiling beam 
To others near and far; 
Thus may we be kind as 
Candles are. 
All 
Like our tall white candles, 
Which burn with steady light, 
May we make this Christmas 
Pure and bright. 





Tiny Recitations 
(For the very smallest) 


E. C. 


Confidence in St. Nicholas 
(To be recited by a very tiny girl) 

I’m not so very big, you see, 

But Santa will remember me, 


Because my mamma told me so, 
And mammas really ought to know. 


Guiding Santa Claus 
(Spoken by a small boy who holds a candlestick with a large-sized 
Christmas candle in it.) 
As soon as it is dark to-night, 
My pretty candle I will light. 
A big bright flame it then will give 
And Santa can tell where I live. 
I7ll place it in a window —* so! 
To shine far out across the snow. 
1 Places candlestick in a school-room window and leaves it there. 


Suppose 


(Spoken in a very excitable and breathless manner. Excitement 
increase. and the tone become more animated until the final 
climax is reached.) 
Suppose when St. Nick was all ready to go, 
There wouldn’t be one little sprinkle of snow. 
And suppose he’d unpack all his toys the last minute 
And go get an auto and ride away in it. 
(Coubianed 0 page 51a) 
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stories will enjoy this condensed tale from 
which lengthy descriptions, moral discus- 
sions and unnecessary details have been 
eliminated. The author has skilfully pre- 
served the atmosphere and words of the 
original story and no break is apparent. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM 


PANY, BOSTON 
STORIES OF THE BrsLe. By Myles Endi- 
cott. Vols. L, I1., II. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


There are the ever new old stories told 
again and in a most instructive and interest- 
ing way. And + is well that this work of 
hook-making goes on, along this line of 
thought and endeavor. Every good book 
of this kind may offset some bad and vicious 
one, and of bad literature there is seemingly 
no end. And thus to even up, there must 
be an abundance of the pure and good, or 
else greater grief will come to our children 
than even we foresee, or dare contemplate. 
“Stories of the Bible,” as given by the 
author, will fix themselves upon the mind in 
a lasting, enduring way, and facts will place 
themselves in intelligent array, even with 
the youngest reader. People’s 
Paper, Elkhart, Ind. 


— Young 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 
CHICAGO 

LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
By Porter Lander MacClintock, A.M. 


If ever a book could be called timely, 
this book deserves the name. It is full of 
just what every elementary teacher ought 
to be vitally interested in. Everything that 
touches on literature for children is taken 
up and considered on all sides. What 
children shall have read to them, what 
children shall read for themselves, and 
what stories shall be given to the children 
are talked about — all from the literature 
point of view. The teacher who reads this 
book just to know what books or stories to 
give the children will be surprised to find 
everything tested from a literary standard 
that is new to her. She will see literary 
excellence for children as a new incentive. 
The book must be studied, not merely read. 
It is an eye-opener for all such readers as 
follow along beaten paths without thinking 
why. Dramatization for children receives 
careful treatment, and everything pertaining 
to children’s needs is discussed broadly and 
with courage. The book, without assuming 
to be, is a text-book in iterature in itself. 
Just the book for reading circles, and every- 
body interested in what should te done for 
children. It stirs up the reader to find she 
needs instruction herself and larger views 
before she attempts to settle things for the 
children. 


Schools. Get in line now for September Vacancies. Year Book free. 
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The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 
THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION Madison, South Dakota 


Engage the help and experience of an ugency. 
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Information Concerning Teachers and 
TEACHERS’ Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
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Kindergarten Departments 
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GREAT ARTISTS SERIES 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Entertaining and Beautifully Illustrated 











1 The Story of Raphael 13. The Story of Correggio 

2 The Story of Murillo 14 The Story of Da Vinci 

3 The Story of Millet 15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
4 The Story of Landseer 16 The Story of Guido Reni 

5 The Story of Rubens 17. The Story of Sargent 

6 The Story of Durer 18 The Story of Millais 

7 The Story of Rembrandt 19 The Story of Jules Breton 
8 The Story of Reynolds 20 The Story of Velasquez 

9 The Story of Bonheur 21 The Story of Turner 

10 The Story of Van Dyke 22 The Story of Corot 

11 The Story of Angelo 23 The Story of Leighton 

12 The Story of Titian 24 Stories of Famous Pictures 


Containing Half-tone Engravings of the Masterpieces 
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(Contined from page 510) 
Suppose he’d just spin and the auto’d break down 
And leave poor St. Nick stranded far out of town! 
And suppose that an airship, he’d find by and by 
And suppose that he’d get on and off he would fly, 
And suppose that the airship would just break down too, 
Say! — what would the poor little children all do? 


A Lunch for Santa 


(This recitation may be given by a child who holds a large sack that 
is seemingly full and stuffed out up to the top.) © 
Old Santa must be hungry — coming from so far away — 
I’ve packed a little lunch — here —in this nice, big sack, 
to lay 
Just underneath my stocking and I hope old Santa knows 
That I mean for him to eat it, as along he swiftly goes. 


A Letter to Santa 


(The child who recites these verses should have in his hand an open 
envelope, addressed and stamped. At the close of the first two lines 
he should take out the letter, open it, and pretend to read aloud.) 

I wrote this little note, you know, 

It’s all addressed and stamped to go. 

(Reads) 

Dear Santa: When you come to-night 

Be sure to find our house just right. 

It’s big and gray and trimmed with white; 

We’re in the north part of the town. 

Our chimney’s cleaned, so come right down. 

Don’t miss me, 
Your friend, Willie Brown. 


Christmas in Holland 
(To be recited by a little girl who holds a large-sized wooden shoe.) 


Instead of a stocking, the Holland folk use 

Their queer little, dear little, prim little shoes. 

At evening, they’re filled up with oats, straw, and hay, 
But — when morning comes, these have vanished away 
And, put in their place, all the Dutch girls and boys, 
Find cookies and candies and holiday toys. 


Christmas Prospects 


(To be recited by a little girl who stands in front of a very large chair 
on which sits a very small doll.) 
Dear Arabella Ann, don’t look so mournfully at me, 
For Christmas Day will soon be here and then, I’m sure, 
you ll see 
St. Nick will leave a nice new doll to keep you company. 


Doubt 


(The little girl who recites these lines should hold a very small infant’s 
sock and look at it in a very puzzled manner while she is speaking.) 
This is our baby’s stocking and I’d really like to know 
How Santa Claus can get an orange squeezed down into 

tthat toe! 


1 Hold up the stocking with one hand and pull out the toe with 
the other one. 





Candles for Christmas 
Rose HurLey 


On opening the door of a primary room just before Christ- 
mas, I was so impressed with the happy expression on the 
little faces, that I inquired the cause, and Miss B. replied, 
“Well, we’ve just been fixing our Christmas candles, and of 
all the Christmas things that we’ve made, the Christmas 
candles seem to give the most enjoyment.” 

“Well,” said I “they certainly do look very pretty. Now, 
won’t you tell me how they are made and how they’re going 
to be used.” 

“First, we must have some tissue paper in the holly colors 
green and red) a tiny candle (they cost five cents per dozen) 
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and some small cardboard circles about two inches in diameter 
(use the ink-well cover to trace the circle before cutting) and 
elastic bands. 

“ Now, cut out two six-inch squares of tissue paper, lay one 
on the other as indicated by diagram. Place the circle in the 
centre of squares and, holding the candle on cardboard. 


oe 
\ 











a « 
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crumple the tissue squares around it and slip an elastic band 
over the cardboard circle. This holds the candle in place. 
Draw the corners of the paper back and there is the tiny 
candle standing in the middle of what appears to be a pretty 
flower.” 

A chance remark from a little tot gave me an idea which 
I shall use in February, the month of birthdays. She said to 
her teacher, “ Miss B., I’m not going to light my candle when 
I get home. I’m going to save it for papa’s birthday, next 
month.” 

Now, thought I, why not have the little candles to observe 
the February birthdays? We can place them in three squares 
of paper, red, white, and blue, and ask mamma to place them 
on the table and light them in honor of the great men’s birth- 
days, and thus help us to remember the date, as well as the 
person whose birthday is to be observed. 


Moving Pictures for Christmas 


This exercise, if well carried out, will furnish a great deal of merri- 
ment. It was primarily originated so that the very tiniest little children 
— those who are too timid to even speak two lines — may be given the 
enjoyment of appearing on the Christmas program. Almost no drill 
is required, as the recitations are all given by individuals and the 
movement, employed is simply that of coming in at one door of the 
school-room, slowly walking across the front of the room, or the plat- 
form, and passing out at the other door. The “flashlights” may be 
made more effective if the room is all darkened except for a colored 
light of some description, that is thrown upon the different children as 
they appear and walk along before an opening between the partially 
drawn curtains. The children need not be costumed. The plan of 
the exercise is this. One of the loud-voiced children recites’ a verse 
and, as soon as he finishes, a child comes through a door at one side, 
carrying the article illustrative of the verse just recited. Very slowly, 
and in a dignified manner, this child walks across the room until the 
door at the other side is reached, when the little one turns, quickly 
bows or throws a kiss to the audience and then vanishes. If the school- 
room fortunately contains a piano, a great deal may be added to the 
effective rendition of the exercise by playing softly as soon as the 
children appear at the door and continuing the music until each one 
disappears. Suit the music to the mood expressed in the verses recited 
by the speakers. Speaker should stand at one side of the front of the 
room or platform, near the door through which the little children enter. 


First Speaker 


Tr-um! Tr-um! Tr-um-a-tum-tum! 
A very small boy with a very big drum! 


(A very, very small boy enters, armed with a large-sized drum, 
which he solemnly beats as he marches across the room and 
out of the door. The accompanying music should be martial 
in character.) 

(Continued on page 514) 
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Books 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 

STORIES OF THE GREAT Artists. Beau- 
tifully illustrated. Price, only ro cents each. 

The Educational Publishing Company is 
doing good work in publishing monographs 
on various of the Old Masters. There have 
already appeared short biographical sketches 
replete with anecdotes, of the following art- 
ists: Raphael, Durer, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Murillo and Reynolds, all written by Jennie 
Kllis Keysor; and a sketch of the life and 
work of Jean Francois Millet, wiitten by 
Ruth Janet Warner. These elementary 
booklets will be gratefully taken up by many 
well-versed in artistic biography, as they give 
not, indeed, anything new, but nevertheless 
the old in a palatable form. The price is 
but ten cents, and each pamphlet contains 
ten or a dozen half-tones, illustrating the 
most important work of the master treated 
of. — The Collector and Art Critic, N. Y. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON 


RHYMES AND Stories. “The Open 
Road Library.” Compiled and edited by 
Marion Florence Lansing, M.A. Illustrated 
by Charles Copeland. 

This is the first volume of a new series 
to be known as “The Open Road Library 
of Juvenile Literature.” Familiar rhymes 
known to all children occupy the greater 
part of this volume. They are carefully 
selected in regard to kind and variety, care 
being taken to consult the earliest versions 
accessible. The illustrations are delightful 
in their selection, skill, and simplicity. 
The rhymes seem to have taken on a new 
meaning under the artists’ touch. The book 
will be welcome to children, teachers, and 
mothers. 


THE BENDER Primer, by Ida C. 
Bender, Supervisor of Primary Grades in 
the Public Schools of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is a 
series of short, simple, 
natural, and interesting 
word-pictures of happy 
child-life, every one of 
which has been tested 
again and again in the 
school-room. The form 
is that in which the 
children expressed 
themselves with the 
greatest spontaneity, 
freedom, joyousness. 
Author, artist, and pub- 
lisher have sought to 
give this spirit to the book as a whole. 
In method, emphasis is placed upen the 
sentence as the most significant unit of 
expression, but word, sound, and letter 
receive due attention. The vocabulary is 
one selected from lists of words submitted 
by hundreds of teachers and drawn from 
standard child-literature. It is small enough 
to be thoroughly mastered through frequent 
repetition of words, yet large and varied 
enough to give thes pupil command of a 
printed page based upon a young ‘child’s 
range of ideas. The publishers, Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York, will send illus- 
trated circular on request. 
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SPECIAL.—No ce rrespondenc e SC hool that does 
not sustain relations with a great university can offer 


lnterstate School of Correspondence 
378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


TWO SIDES TO THE QUESTION 


THE TEACHER 
feels that he should have 
salary proportionate to the additional de- 
mands now made upon him. Living ex- 
penses have increased materially. Wagesin | states the call for a better educated 
many otheroccupations have advanced, and 
he argues that it is unfair to him to expect 
his best services without proper recognition. 


is beginning to see the fairness of the prop- 
osition, but in return for advanced salary 
insists upon increased efficiency. In some 


an advance in 


teaching force has resulted in legislative 
enactments, raising the requirements for 
teacher's certificates. 





This is a serious, personal question with you, as your own State may demand qualifi- 
cations you do not possess. Your teaching ability must be high grade to guarantee con- 
In seeking help to advance, you should demand high grade instruction 
in order to meet these new requirements. 


WE MEET THE DEMAND 


Our School is especially equipped to promote the interests of teachers. The students 
of our Normal and Primary Methods Courses are meeting the demand for increased 
teaching requirements through the high grade instruction which we are giving them. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
YOUR MAME AND ADORESS BELOW ANG MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
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and the instruction is carefully adapted to individual Bootheeping Economice fnetoric and Cragin 

needs. We give every year four scholarships in pune Seonety History of Ceucstion Elemenery Agricettere 

Northwestern University, State Normal Schools or owe —. 

other schools of high grade, for the best work done aa SPECIAL COURSES Scone yar 

by our correspondence students. Cut out the cou- music mes Prectes! Enstors 

pon, mark it properly and mail it to-day. paler a papehce meee 
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’ FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
COLORAD TEACHERS Rooms 236-237 Empire Building, DENVER, COLO. 
AGENCY Teachers Wanting Positions in the West Should Register With Us 





STUDIES 


DIST. SUPERINTENDENT 
JOSEPH S. TAYLOR 
THE BRONX, N. Y. 


DOR. WILL S. MONROE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


DR. M. V. O’SHEA 
DEPT. OF EDUCATION 
UNIVER. OF WISCONSIN 


PRES. H. H. SEERLEY 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


not found satisfactory. 





228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


WHAT EDUCATORS SAY 


OF 


AND OBSERVATIONS 


IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


By HENRY ELTON KRATZ 


You have doubtless seen my “Art of Class Manage- 
ment” in which I quote parts of an article in Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary written by you and now given more fully in 
Chapter V of your new book “Studies and Observations 
in the School-room.” I am delighted to have this volume. 
it represents a class of studies of which we have too few. 


Your volume, “ Studies and Observations in the School- 
room,” contains a number of chapters which interest me 
keenly and which must be of very direct help to teachers. 
I trust that the book may sell well, and its suggestiveness 
ought to appeal to the rank and file of elementary 
teachers. I was particularly interested in your study 
of the money sense because I had made a somewhat 
similar study. 

I have read your “Studies and Observations in the 
School-room ”’ with much interest. You need not be 
told, of course, that it is full of concrete, practical mate- 
rial which will be of much service to teachers in the 
school-room, and to all who are interested in concrete 
data for a science of education. I hope the book will 
find its way into the hands of many teachers, for I think 
they will be helped by it. I shall be glad to bring it to 
the attention of the teachers whom I meet. 

After examining your book, “ Studies and Observations 
in the School-room,”’ we have decided that it would be 
well to have twenty copies of it, in the library, for the use 
of students. Accordingly we have made an order for the 
same. 


This book is a teacher's desk book. A sample copy will be sent upon receipt of the price 
This amount will be refunded any time within thirty days, upon return of the book, if it is 


Cloth 224 Pages Price, 80 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th St. 
New York Boston 


717 Market St. 
San FPrancisce 


16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlanta 


50 Bromfield St. 
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(Continued from page 512) 
Second Speaker 
Dear little Mary, not one bit contrary! 
However could such a thing be? 
Should Mary bemoan 
When she happens to own 
A doll — big as her small self — you see ? 


(One of the tiniest girls enters, rocking gently in her ar:ns a very 
large doll. Accompaniment should be a composition such as 
a cradle song, a dreamy barcarolle, or a swing song.) 


Third Speaker 


Not little Jill who climbed the hill, 
Although “the pail” is here; 

This little maid received a spade 
To dig by waters clear. 


(This little girl should carry a toy pail in one hand and a litile 
shovel in the other. The accompanimen! should be very 
lively. 


Fourth Speaker 


It often is very surprising to see 
How stuffed out a small Christmas stocking can be! 


(A little boy enters, at the end of this recitation, carrying a small 
child’s stocking, very closely filled so as to present a knotted 
and bulging appearance. The accompaniment should be 
very lively.) 


Fifth Speaker 


Not Jack who killed the giants bold, or Jack the 
beanstalk boy, 

But “Jumping Jack” that Santa brought for Willie’s 
Christmas toy. 


(The little boy who“ illustrates these lines should carry a large 
jum ping-jack, holding it up in front of him and pulling the 
string as he slowly walks across the front of the room.  Ac- 
companiment should be played in two-four time.) 


Sixth Speaker 


Polly put the kettle on, 
We'll all have tea, 

For Kitty got some dishes 
Just as cunning as can be. 


(This child should carry several pieces of a child’s teaset or the 
entire set neatly packed in a special box. Music should be 
lively.) 


Seventh Speaker 


You never could find me a prettier sight 
Than a wee little maid in her furs, new and white. 


(A small girl enters who wears a white Angora collar and muff. 
Accompaniment should be quiet in character.) 


Eighth Speaker 


Not little Jack Horner who sat in the corner 
And pulled a fat plum from his pie, 

But wee Willie Brockett dived deep in his pocket 
And pulled out this new knife you spy. 


(This child should carry a shining new knife with opened 
blades, and look at it very proudly as he marches along. 
Musical accompaniment very joyous.) 


Ninth Speaker 
This is small Bessie — her joy is complete, 


For she has her two brand-new shoes on her feet. 


(A little girl enters and walks across the front of the room, 
holding up her skirts a trifle and looking proudly down at 
her two feet. Music in slow march time.) 
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Tenth Speaker 


Up the hill and down the hill 
Until the sky is red, 

Across the pond, behind the mill, 
All on a bright new sled. 


(Two small boys should enter the door, pulling a brightly 
painted sled between them. Accompaniment very spirited.) 


Eleventh Speaker 


This little maiden walks*along 
All filled with joy and;pride, 
She got a go-cart, new and strong, 
To take her doll a ride. 


(Enter, a little girl wheeling a go-cart. The accompaniment 
should be a quiet march.) 


Twelfth Speaker 


Small Charlie thinks it very nice, 
With all his little mates, 

To skim across the shining ice 
Upon his Christmas skates. 


(A small boy enters with some new skates hanging over one 
shoulder. Accompaniment light and rapid in character.) 


The Day Before Christmas 
A. E. A. 
(Recitation for five little boys with pretty gestures.) 
First 
The day before Christmas 
Grown-up folks all smile, 
And look very knowing 
Every once in awhile. 
Second 
And though you’re not spying, 
You’d better watch out, 
There are such queer bundles 
All lying about. 
Third 
And though you aren’t listening, 
You’ll hear unawares 
The rustle of paper, 
The squeak of the stairs. 
Fourth 
Then in a loud whisper 
Speaks father quite near, 
But mother’s voice stops him — 
“Sh-sh! Johnny might hear!” 
Fifth 
The day before Christmas — 
At last bedtime comes, 
And all through your dreams, you 
Can smell sugar-plums. 
All 
The almanac says it’s 
A short day — oh, dear, 
To me it’s the longest 
Long day of the year! 





Five Fat Turkeys 
(Recitation with gestures for five very small boys) 


L. S. 


Five fat turkeys are we, 

We slept all night in a tree, 

When the cook came around 

We couldn’t be found, 

And that’s why we’re here, you see. 
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NON READY 


THE BENDER PRIMER 


y IDA C. BENDE 
Supervisor of ‘Meaney Grades in the Public Schools of 
Buffalo, N. 


This primer is a series of short, simple, 
natural, and interesting word pictures of 
happy child-life, every one of which has 
been tested —_ and again in the school- 
room. 

The ont is that in which the children 
expressed themselves with the greatest 
spontaneity, freedom, joyousness. Author, 
artist, and publisher have sought to give 
this spirit to the book as a whole. 
ILLUSTRATED IN BLACK AND IN COLOR 

SQUARE 12mo. CLOTH. SENT POSTPAID 
ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 30 CENTS 
Write for illustrated circular 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO., PUBLISHERS 
Successors to Maynard, Merrill & Co., Publishers 
44-60 East Twenty-third Street, New York City. 








IDEAL MATERIAL FOR 
CHRISTMAS CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Our special circular, ‘‘ Holiday Suggestions 
for Primary Teachers,” will help you to solve 
many Holiday problems for your pupils. 

Sent free on request. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO 
6649 Wentworth Avenue - = Chicago, Ill. 


Noteheads and 592 envelopes Printed on 
h our Crash Finished Bond. Samples free. h 
Jeffrey Co., 2126 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Right-at-Hand Stories 


For Dictation and Reproduction 
By ROSA L. SAWIN and FRANK H. PALMER 

A choice collection of short stories 
and interesting anecdotes for teachers 
to read or tell to the class. 

Adapted to children of 
school age. 

Great care has been taken to select 
stories with a good, healthful, moral 
tone. 

The English, the paragraphing and 
the punctuation have been made as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

The book will meet a want often felt 
in the school-room and in the home. 

Cloth, 210 Pages 
Price Reduced November I, to 80 cents, postpaid 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street - - Boston, Mass. 
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60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


PATENTS 


TrRavE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyvRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Gesertption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w —, = 
invention is probably Pr TANDDO Com 
tions strictly confident 00K on Patents 
sent free. Oldest opener Ai NDBOOK atents, 
Patents taken through —¥ 7 ¥ A 0. recetve 







special notice, without charge, in 


"Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. T.argest cir- 
culation of any qciontite ' ournal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


& C0,3818rosdvay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. C, 





Notes 


— The Governor of Illinois has been 
authorized by the legislature of his state 
to appoint a commission to search the world 
for ideas for improving the schools of that 
state. A good thing if he appoints a good 
commission. 


—The Pittsburg Training School for 
Children’s Librarians—the only school 
in the world probably devoted to this parti- 
cular work — reports that the demands 
for graduates are far greater than can be 
supplied: It isa broad field, full of excellent 
opportunities for service, and one not likely 
to be soon overcrowded. 


— “Compulsory attendance at school for 
children under nine years of age is sinful, 
and every law for its enforcement is sure to 
ruin the generation victimized by it,” de- 
clared Supt. Henry D. Heavey of the Malden 
Pubiic Schools, speaking at the convention 
in Lynn of the Massachusetts State Confer- 
ence of Charities. ‘The statement that the 
child of six is better off at school than at 
home, when the home is poverty-stricken, 
may be true. But this does not save the 
child, nor does it save civilization from its 
sin that any mother can be poverty-stricken. 
Children of five years of age should not be 
required to go six hours daily, five days a 
week to school, with a fixed program, for 
forty weeks in the year. It may be seriously 
questioned whether a just indictment may 
not be drawn against our present almost 
exclusively bookish education.” 





HOME STUDY 
We have been much interested in looking 
Annual Catalogue of the Home 
School, of Springfield, 


over the 
Correspondence 
Mass. 

This School, now in its eleventh year, 
offers over one hundred home study courses 
in Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, 
Commercial, Normal and Common School 
branches under the personal instruction of 
leading professors in our great colleges. 
The courses in English are given by Pro- 
fessor Genung of Amherst; History, by 
Professor Dawson of Mt. Holyoke College; 
Latin, by Professor Harkness of Brown; 
Greek, by Professor Chase of Harvard; 
German, by Professor McLouth of New 
York University, etc. 

The Principal of the Normal Department 
is A. H. Campbell, Ph.D., formerly principal 
of the New Hampshire State Normal School 
at Plymouth, and one of New England’s best 
known and most highly respected educators. 
There are many excellent courses for 
teachers, including courses in Elementary 
and Advanced Pedagogy, Science and Art 
of Teaching, Normal Review Courses, Kin- 
dergarten, Primary Methods, etc. The tui- 
tion fees are so low that no one need be kept 
from enrolling on the ground of expense. 

An advertisement of the School appears 
in another column. We advise our readers 
to send fora catalogue. In our opinion The 
Home Correspondence School offers the 
best opportunity that is open to ambitious 
teachers who are interested in further educa- 
tion but who do not feel that they can give 
up their work to attend the regular sessions 
of resident schools and colleges. 


ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 


Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading fro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 





A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. We teach over one 
Prin. of Normal Department hundred Home Study 
Courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 
We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 
Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 


COMPLETE MANICURE OUTFIT 25c. 
Everything necessary with full directions. Beautiful 
fingernails always admired. Send now to Dept. G, 
Western Appliance Co., Omaha, Neb. 


send for catalogue of School Sup- 
Teachers plies. Contains Souvenir, Froet- 
ed, Fringed, Honor, Merit, Credit, Reward and Gift 
Cards. Drawing, Reading, Alphabet, Motto, Prize.s 
Number, Sewing, Stencil and Busy Work Cards. 
Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, Entertainment 
Books and Supplies. Teachers’ Books, Blackboard 
Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, Slats, Papers, Beads, 
Ta»viets, Peg Boards, Penc ils, Pencil Sharpeners, 
Crayons, Erasers, Maps, Dictionaries, Holders, etc. 


Address A. J. FOUCH & CO., Warren, Pa. 


























BOOKLETS 
CALENDARS and 
POSTAL CARD PACKETS 


Our well-known Packets are ready, and need 


24TH 
SEASON. 


only brief mention, First 7 Packs, post-paid, 


for $3.85. 10 Packs, post-paid, $5, 80. 


:. For 54 cents, 17 Xmas Cards and Hanging Card. 
54 cents, + Fine Cards and Hanging Card. 


Ne 3: * $1.08, 5 Xmas Cards and Booklet. 

No. 4. “ $1.08, 40 Fine Postal Cards(20ofthemXmas). 
No. 56. “ S4cents, 20 Fine Postal Cards (all different). 
No. 6. “ $1.08, 10 Beautiful Calendars. 

No. 7. “ S4cents, 5 Beautiful Calendars (all different). 
No. 8 “* 27 cents, 10 Xmas Cards. 

No. 9. “ Sécents, 5 Booklets and Calendar. 

No.10. “ 54cents, 25 Sunday-School Cards, or 20 Fine 


Birthday Cards. 
ug Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS For $1.08, 50 Cards, no two alike 
For 54 cents, 25 Cards, no two alike. 
Paper sold by the pound; Samples 15 cents. 


H. H. CARTER G6CO.,, 














Satisfaction 5 Ashburton Place, Boston. 
Guaranteed. Full Circulars on Application. 
School-Room 


PLAYS 

AND 
EXERCISES 
FOR 
DECEMBER 


By the Popular Author 
Alice E. Allen 
Price, 20 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
New York Chicego 
San Fransisco 


Boston 
Atlanta 
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Books 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK 

HERBART AND EDUCATION By INSTRUC- 
TION. ‘“‘Pioneers in Education Series.”’ 
By Gabriel Compayré. Translated by 
Maria E. Findlay, B.A. 

Jean Frederic Herbart lived between 1776 
and 1841. He is known as the “father of 
modern psychology,” and the author of this 
volume says he has no less a claim to be 
considered the founder of a scientific peda- 
The early life of this famous educator 
is briefly sketched, but his upward career 
as a leader is given step by step with great 
care and fidelity. It is no dry perfunctory 
biography that analyzes his personal char- 
acter and professional work, but a story told 
with great skill. A company of teachers 
who would begin this work together for 
professional improvement would find them- 
selves looking forward to it with anticipation. 
And why should this not be the ideal way 
to study this book? The names of the great 
educators and reformers who laid the foun- 
dation for our present school systems mean 
little to teachers in any distinctive way. 
To study Herbart means much more than 
following the career of a great man. It 
means a familiarity with the times in which 
he lived and a knowledge of the history of 
education of that period. 


yr ry 
gogy. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

EXPLORERS AND FOUNDERS OF AMERICA. 
Eclectic Readings. By Anna Elizabeth 
Foote and Avery Warner Skinner. 

This book is made up of thirty-four char- 
acter sketches. Each represents a period 
of activity or phase of our country. It is 
the design of the authors to cover a year’s 
work in American history for grammar grades 
—a period of forty weeks. The story of 
each character should first be told the 
children and the book be placed in their 
hands in the succeeding day, on the third 
day the material of the story can be utilized 
for reproduction or recitation. There are 
maps to serve in fixing the events in the 
mind, and wall maps are also recommended 
for this purpose. ‘The illustrations in con- 
nection with these stories are most valuable 
and the pupil who gets this supplementary 
help in his history study will have more real 
knowledge of the early affairs of his country 
than by anv formal study of text-book ever 
invented. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Home LIFE IN ALL LANDs. 
Morris. 

Every well-written book that tells children 
about the life in other countries has a broad- 
ening influence. There are many such 
books, but this is unique in some respects. 
Its arrangement will cause it to be remem- 
bered by the law of association. The 
readers are invited to the world’s dining 
rooms, to their tailor shops,. their dressing 
rooms, etc., in separate chapters. They are 
taken into their home-life — kitchen and 
The hunting-field, pasture, and 
farm of various peoples are described. 


By Charles 


parlor. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


The tool-makers of the world are considered 
by themselves, and the closing chapter treats 
of the manner of meetings and greetings in 
alllands. The style of the author is conver- 
sational and attractive — just the kind to 
go journeying with children. The illustra- 
tions are many and vivid with foreign’life. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
NEW YORK 

WHEN AMERICA was NEw. 
Jenks. 

This volume covers the years of the 
seventeenth century, when the settlers in 
the New World from the Old made history 
fast and lived a thrilling life. It opens with 
the planting of Virginia and is followed by 
chapters of The First New Englanders, 
Marylanders and Dutch, New World Living, 
Making the Homestead, Manners and Cus- 
toms, The Indoor Life, Books, Reading and 
Education, and closes with Independence 
and Union. Every well-written authentic 
work like this on the early colonial days of 


By Tudor 


517 


America should serve to impress our children 
with the cost and the worth of the republic 
they enjoy. The teaching of United States 
History may be made delightful if these 
supplementary books of everyday life in the 
early days are utilized. Thev can be made 
flesh and blood to the skeleton outlines of 
history, 





Catarrh 


Invites Consumption 


It weakens the delicate lung tissues, 
deranges the digestive organs, and breaks 
down the general health, 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, and 
affects the voice. 

Being a constitutional disease it re- 
quires a constitutional remedy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Radically and permanently cures. 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tablets known 
as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 








} 








Hall of Fame 
New York City 


| Classified Advertising WR 


| In the limited space allowed each firm in these 7 
columns, it is impossible for them to tell the § 
whole story. Write for full information. 
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Botanical Museum 
Bronx Park, New York City 
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The publishers announced in this column will be 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and 
special information in regard to any particular 
publication on their list. Write them. 


THE FOUNDING OF JAMESTOWN. 
Discourse of Virginia. 





Percy’s 
Wingfield’s Discourse of Vir- 
ginia 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History 
Leaflets. Price, ro cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY’S Educational De- 
partment has just issued a handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue of its School and College Text Books. Libra- 
rians, teachers. and parents and even general readers 
will be interested in it. 


SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regulat 
advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
Company. 


TEACHERS OF MATHEMATICS may select three 
framing portraits of Mathematicians from our port- 
folios of mathematical portraits, with a years subscrip- 
tion to THe Open Court ($1.00), a monthly illus- 
trated magazine of exceptional value for teachers. 
Send for arcular, sample copy and information. The 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1322 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 
schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample lesson 
free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 

















C SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES ) 


DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, Chris- 
tian College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, BOOKKEEPING 
Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. Type- 
writers furnished. Situations for graduates. O. N. 
Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 


ART SCHOOL AT HOME Get “Brushwork in 
Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 cents. 
Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 


C 


ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc., 
written to order. Manuscripts revised, typewritten, and 
sold on commission. Miller's Literary Agency, Mt. 
Healthy, Ohio. 


USE BAILEY’S OUTLINE QUESTIONS of “ Ivan- 
hoe” and “The Lady of the Lake.”” Booklet contain- 
ing both, 25 cents. Our Self-help Arithmetic Cards 
are great for review purposes. Price, 25 cents. New 
York Education Company, Dept. A., Albany, N. Y. 


400 POST CARD SETS Catalogue free. To every 
applicant enclosing 10 cents we will send our collector’s 
list and ten beautiful views. Mail Trade Co., Box P. 
35, Stamford, Conn. 














MISCELLANEOUS 














PENMANSBRIP For $2 we _ will mail ‘ Whole 
Theory and Art of Penmanship” (275 pp, 1000 cuts, 
muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- 
worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. 


Largest assortment 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS 

of schoul library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHOOL BYUOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS At 
one store. If you wish to buy, sell for cash or ex- 
change any school or college books, new or second 
hand, write Hinds & Noble, 31 W. 15th St., New York. 





SCHOOL BOOKS 











i 7 
ee TRAINING SU PPLIES ) 





THE NATION’S HEADQUARTERS for Manual 
Training Supplies of every description—Sloyd System 
a specialty. Our adjustable and cabinet benches are 
most convenient and serviceable for schools, workshop 
and home. Metal and leather working tools and sup- 
plies for making useful and ornamental articles. Write 
for Catalogues. Chandler & Barber, 124-128 Summer 
St., Boston, Mass. 


POST CARD FRAMES Very pretty and popular. 
Fine for school use or for Christmas presents. Five, 
all different, 25 cents. Also classified cards for schools, 
best grade, selected cards. Sample card and catalogues 
2-cent stamp. Interstate Supply Co., R. 45, Newton, 


Mass. 


< SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


MANUFACTURER DANN’S BOISELESS Eraser 
Rowles Borated Chalk Crayons, Rowles Ink Essence, 
Ball-stopper Inkwell. Sample of any or all of the fore- 
going cheerfully mailed on request. F. W. A. Rowles, 
233-235 Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


GOFF’S HISTORICAL MAPS of the United States 
and North America, covering every state of the country’s 
development; beautifully lithographed in colors, 8 maps 
4cxs8 inches in size, in spring roller case, price $22.00 
Send for complete circular. The McConnell School 


Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa. 


< HELP WANTED 
to make up shields at 


LADY SEWERS wanted 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 




















information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE 


Edited by 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, Atlanta, Ga. 


GROWING BETTER EACH MONTH 





REALLY 500 Large Pages a Year. 
50 Complete Stories— Peers in Fiction. 
A $3.00 15 Scientific Articles. 


70 Clever Papers. 


MAGAZINE 80 Genuine, Heart Uplifting Poems. 


50 Pen Pictures, New and Fascinating, by Joel Chandler Harris. 


FOR $1.00 24 Powerful Editorials. 


12 Pages of Humor. 
A YEAR 420 Superb Drawings and Illustrations. 


How Can the Teacher Do Without 
UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE? 





However 


THE ALL SOUTHERN GROUP 
May claim your attention 


While the New South ts arising in its might and prosperity, likewise its magazines demand 
recognition. For the first time in history an “All Southern Group” of Magazines was formed 
one month ago. After careful study one in the Northeastern, one in the Central, and one in 
the Southwestern part of the South were selected for two reasons only, vz.: To show the world 
a group from this fair land of unsurpassing excellence, viewed from any standpoint; and, 
second, to give you more, and literature of wider range for your interest and expenditure. 


Uncle Remus’s Magazine [| 
Edited by 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS H E R E T H E Y A RE 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Taylor-Trotwood Magazine THREE GEMS 


Edited by ; 
SEN. ROBERT L. TAYLOR 


Nashville, Tenn. E ACH A YE AR 

The Home and State 

Dr. G. C. RANKS | ALL FOR’ $2.00 
Dallas, Tex. 


Take UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE Singly 
OR 


Take THE ALL SOUTHERN GROUP 
BUT 
Don’t Let Both Opportunities Pass By 


Address All Orders 


UNCLE REMUS’S MAGAZINE 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Subscription Price Increased on January First 


This is the last month to subscribe at former rate 





HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION? 
Hundreds of oursubscribers during the last two months have availed 
themselves of our liberal offer, to accept, until January 1, renewal 
subscriptions at the former rate of $1.00. 
Are you one of these? If not, send in your renewal at former rate of 
$1.00 per year, for not more than two years, at once. 





INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


On January 1, 1908, the subscription price of Primary Epv- 
CATION will be advanced to $1.25 per year, 15 cents acopy. Until 
January 1, 1908, subscriptions will be accepted, cash with order, 


at the present price of $1.00 per year, for not more than two 
years in advance. 


SPECIAL OFFER UNTIL JANUARY 1, 1908: 


It was intended that this increase should go into effect Sep- 
tember 1; but desiring to extend every courtesy to our present 
subscribers, we decided to allow them until Jan. 1, 1908, in 
which to take advantage of the present $1.00 per year rate. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW IN ARREARS: 


If your subscription is in arrears, all arrearage must be paid 
up in full before renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the 
present price of $1.00. If your subscription is already paid up 
and you desire to take advantage of offer of renewal at the present 
price of $1.00, your subscription will be extended one year from the 
present date of expiration for each dollar paid. Payment for 
not more than two years in advance will be accepted. All sub- 
scriptions to be accepted at the dollar rate must be mailed to us 
on or before January 1, 1908. 


EXPLANATION: 


During the past few years, there has been a gradual and 
steady increase in the cost of newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishing. 

The increase in the cost of paper alone will average 25%, and 
the total increase in cost of production amounts to 50%. 

This increase in price has been contemplated by us for some 
time as being absolutely necessary, and the fact that many 
other leading magazines increased their subscription prices from 
50 to 100% a year ago, would indicate our reluctance to increase 
our subscription price. 


STANDARD TO BE MAINTAINED: 


With this increased cost of production, we had to face the 
problem of lowering the high standard of our educational maga- 
zines, or increasing the subscription price. 

We believe every one of our subscribers will endorse our 
adoption of the latter course rather than have us omit any of 
the various departments, which would be necessitated by decreas- 
ing the number of pages to meet the higher cost of production. 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS LIMITED: 


Subscriptions will not be received for more than two years in 
advance, as the indications are that there will be a further in- 
crease in the cost of production, rather than a decrease. 


ACT AT ONCE: 


We desire to impress upon you the importance of sending 
renewals at once, as they will not be accepted, present rate, 
after January 1, 1908. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 





Special Articles For 


Current Year 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
1907-1908 


CURRENT FEATURES 
ABOUT MODERN AUTHORS 


Teachers are not wholly unlike children in that they 
do not always understand what they need most. They 
may feel hungry for Methods when their greatest in- 
dividual need is for that which makes for breadth and 
general intelligence. That teachers do not read enough 
has passed into an axiom. That teachers are more at 
home in talking grades and methods than in anything 
else has become an accepted truth by the lookers-on, § 
For these good reasons there is a culture series this 
year in Primary EpvucatTion about modern authors, § 
by a talented writer who is specially fitted to do this # 
work. A prominent author will be discussed in every 
number in most entertaining talks with the ‘‘Commenta- 
tor,” which bring out the side-lights of each author in 
animated conversation. The authors taken up are the #7 
successful ones of to-day, whom the enlightened world 
in two continents are reading and talking about. A & 
unique thing in an educational journal, surely, or in # 
any other paper. t 


CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION 


The teacher who will furnish this work each month 
invents her own designs and works them all out first 
with her children, thus seeing every chance to improve 
them and help others before she passes them on. The 
teachers may anticipate something fresh and original 
in this series. 


CHILDREN’S WORK 


The satisfaction of teachers over the Children’s Work 
ges last year, insures a continuance of it in some 
orm in the coming year. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


It is conceded that no other school paper furnishes § 
the quantity and quality of pictures for the teacher’s f 
helps as does this magazine. 


A NO NAME SERIES 


Sounds a little mysterious, doesn’t it? So great is 
the variety of matters discussed that nothing so well § 
suits it for a caption as ‘‘No Name.” It will strike the & 
heart of things and be appreciated by every teacher. 


NATURE STUDY 


The school idea of studying nature has expanded 
since the early days when it struck a terror to the hearts 
of teachers, mainly because they didn’t know what was 
meant. It is now understood that the study of everything 
God made in the outdoor world is the study of nature. 
So general will be the work ae in this paper that 
no single title can be assigned to it. 


IN THE PRIMARY ROOM 


Under this heading will appear, each month, ou. 
gestions, games, plays, verses, finger plays, and all 
charming little recreations for youngest primary children 
that the author is noted for. 


MUSIC 


Very fortunate will be the readers of Primary Epuca- 
TION in having each month a song written espe 
for it. 


BLACKBOARD SENTENCES 


How to teach the babies to read is a matter of discussion 
everywhere. For months an expert first grade primary 
teacher has been preparing these sentences and testing 
them with her own children. 


STORIES, GAMES, DRAMATIC PLAYS 
RECITATIONS, POEMS, MARCHES 


and all that little children need to preserve the balance 
with too much of confinement and school weariness 
will be forthcoming. This journal will continue 
deserve the reputation it has earned in the last fifteem 
years, that “Nothing doubtful or questionable evet 
appears in the pages of Prumary EpucaTion.” 
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| READING MADE EASY 





Why not try them? 


- FAMOUS FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. . FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 


No, 2. Aisop’s FABLEs. 
Adapted for primary grades, Lar, . Fox and 
the Line, Fox and the Grapes, The Doodle and 


the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No, 3. “Aesop’s FABLES. 


Same as sbove. The Hawk and the Nightingale 
The Snake’s Eggs, ThesFox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork, 


No. 11, SELECTIONS FROM Atsop, I. 


Same as above, outing 2) Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ones, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 


SELECTIONS FROM /Esop. II. 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 


No, 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 
A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 


buds. IlJustrated. 
No. 74. .WHAT ANNIE SAW. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No.77. FLowrx Frienvs. I, 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY BABY. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, nd the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 

No. 110. PLANT BABIEs. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES OF THE Woop. 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the waluuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables. 

No, 215. THE BuTTEeRFLy’s Home. 

Similar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. LitTLE Reb Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form. Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roors AND STEMS. 


Nature Stories for second " clear type. 
ls ri grade. Large, ype 


No, 76. Brrp FRIENDS. 


Stories about the Waieees, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 


No, 78. FLower Frienps.- IL 


Nature-Stories along the same Jine as No. 77. Fully 
illustrated. 


No. 79. FLower Frienps. IIL. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 


No, 87. _Lacenvs or THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the ing Bea English 
version, and the tuxy of Signed ana Brunbilde, Ger. 
man version. 


' 





No. 185. Ropinson Crusog. Part I. 
In simple form for second gtade children, The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186. Ropinson Crusox. Part II. 
No. 187. Ropinson Crusoz. Pant III. 
No. 188. _RoBinson Crusor. Part IV. 


No. 189. CHILDREN oF History. I. 


The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B, Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 


No, 190, CHILDREN oF History. II. 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant, 
No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 
How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 
No. 198, Tux FLower Wor tp. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush werk. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Fatry Tates. LI. 


Adapted by Mata L. Pratt for the third grade chil. 
dren. Contains the following stories: ‘The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. Grimm’s Farry TAes. II. 

Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister: 
No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM Grimm. I. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel : 


No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM, II, 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE Story OF BRYANT. 

A short biography of 32 » suitable to the under- 
standing of third vende culhdoes. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Story oF CoLuMBuUs. 
No. 26. PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN. 

No. 28. _ WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN, 

No, 30, WEBSTER, 

No. 31. Lincoun. 

No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. .TENNYSON. 

No, 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON, 

No. 48. Ext WHITNEY. 
No, 60. EDISON. 

No. 61.- HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. 5S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. Loursa M. ALcort. 
No. 64. James WaTrT. 

No, 70. STEPHENSON, 





Invinc. 
POCAHONTAS, 
No, 81, - Cyrus W. Fierp. 


No. 20. Storigs From GARDEN AND Fieip, I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pry- 
mary ‘Education. 


No. 21. Srorigs From GARDEN AND Fiexp, I1. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 
No. 45. Srorigs oF THe Pitcrims. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
No. 46. Story or tHe Boston Tea Paaty. 
Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
* Revolutionaty 


No, 71. 
No. 72. 


tains words and music of two Ss, 
Tea” and “* The Origin of Yankee 
No. 68. Story or THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. KE. Dawes, # 
how the brave Nome Ere Sisctcend Aontalen, : 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 

Old, yet always of interest to and le the 
tale of Puss in Boots. nee 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. StTorigs oF REvo.wtion. LL. 

Same as.above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 101, StTorres OF REvOLUTION. III. 


Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120, THe Liperty BEL. 
Story written by Mrs. S. E, Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker tows.” 


CONTINUOUS 
READERS 











GRADES Ill, and [V. 


Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 

Grimm’s Household Tales. 

Sewell’s Black Beauty. 

Mulock’s Little Lame P 

Swift’s Gulliver Among 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes. 

Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 

Swift’s Gulliver Among. the 
Giants. 


Paper, 1g Cente Cloth, 25 Cents 


Educational Publishing Co. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. t7th Street, New York 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
717 Market &t., San Franciste 
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TEACHERS’ DESK BOOKS 





STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON PLANS 

By Anna E. McGovern, B.S., Professor of Primary Meth I State. Norma! 
School, Cedar Falls, Towa. a ee Bound ied eth 1 rig Song 

One of the ne Pong Bom ty teachers is ‘‘ Stories 
rg te 
well; for it oceins four 
ae fear: 
interest — peace gt ny A mos pac 
that nf teacher need fail in applying t 

(Signed) C. P. Cotorave, 
Projessor of Psychology and Didactics, 
Iowa State Normal School, 


STUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


By my E. po City Superintendent of Schools, Calumet, Mich. Cloth. _ 224 pages. 


The piers who as teacher and superintendent, has for four years been in close 
touch with pupils at all stages of advancement, has thrown abundant light on the 
a tion of school problems by his systematic and sympathetic study of the 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Se Seteometien teie Pitaigies aad Practice of Education. 
Illustrated... 352 pages. Extra cloth. Price, $1.25. 


BE De 7 to show explicitly the relation ot psychology to Spey — a 
ve a clearer and more thorough knowledge nciples w underlie 
true methods of instruction. 8 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 
wip Si on Method. 
alf leather. 352 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


tions on method keep in a pomnees view the Atay of is voiced the 
to the work of the»schoo ee eee Sete yy 
experienced teachers will find it interesting and profitab 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
Fully illustrated. x2mo...188 pages. Cloth. Price, so cents: 


Work and entertainment for the first half hour, recreation periods, and seat work 
are planned; su broad enough for a month’s work are devised, as Home Life 
in September, ne Nature in October, Preparation of Winter in November, and 

s0.0n,;"till Last Days in June. ‘The appendix adds suggestions for ten different occu- 
pations, ds cutting, folding, weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE LITTLE BENNETTS 
Cloth. Price, 4o cents. 


at. work (pape cutting) associated with charming stories for the little ones, 
Seasonable work for every month in the year. 


ot bach 


HAND SEWING LESSONS 
By Sarah Ewell Krolik. Fully Wlustrated. Cloth. Price, so cents. 
A Graded Course for Girls. 


PRIMARY READING; OR, METHODS OF TEACHING READING IN 
TEN CITIES 


From the pens of ten ex 

Royal 8vo. 116 pages. Price, $1.00 

File vob eoebed a teacher anywhere, while still at home in her 
work to Visit and stedy the best methods of teaching reading in the great 
pn ere Aewry where unusual success has justified the course pursued. 


teachers in the apeitg educational centres of the country. 


New Method of Map Drawing 
Royal 8vo. 138 pages. Cloth. Price, 80 cents. 
‘upon the necessity for the study of ‘Structural G 
to ures and upon maps of the 
learning hee ag =: Si gpd ps 
of different zones and 
North America, Ew 


ser atte 
eee 


on t 
os SENG NS Ss 


BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS - 
For Each Month of the School Year 

~ Boards. Qto, ¢x12 inches. Price, so cents. 

the Hactbossa stb Neen eh school Speen pil one Me 

Christmas, New Year's, Washington’s Birthday, and special days. 


ara AND GAMES 


PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING 
Pd Carolive F. Cutler, Special Instructor in Manual Trai to the Pri T 

of Boston. . Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Seamer ree? Sen 
Methods in Form Study, Clay, Paper, and Color Work. 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN FLAG 


By Samuel Fallows. Cloth... Price, 40 cents. 


Just the book you‘need to tedch Patriotism... Use it for $ _ i , 
Birthday, etc. y iotis' se it for Special Days — Washington’s 


DRAWING WITH COLORED CRAYONS 


By Professor D; R. Augsburg. 75 illustrations, Cloth. Mailing price, 4° cents, 


The _ illustratioris~. are especially designed. as examples for first efforts in 
one drawing, and can be used in the first, second, and third grades of public 
schoo 

There is special treatment of rugs, pillows; blankets, landscapes, grasses and weed 
flowers, Pater roms 2 lanterns, buttertlies birds, animals, sunbonnet iss, sunlight, sind. 
light-and shade effects. 


BRUSH-WORK IN FLOWERS 


In permanent book form. 8x11 inches. Price, 75 cents. 

Studies in flat-wash painting, containing twelve colored studies, with outlines, for 
teacher and. pupil: 
t Dandelion 4 Tuli 7 
2 Pink 5 Pond Lily 
6 Yellow Lily 


Water Lily 10 
8 . Crocus 11 
9 Clematis 12 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 
For Little Folks 


By Fannie L. Johnson and Jennie M. Colby. 
cents. 


In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented to the little folks in the form of some 
interesting activity while the true value of the movement is preserved 


Nasturtium 
Flower 


3. Morning Glory Cowslip 


Tilustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 


- By Henry Suder,-Su 
Royal 8vo... Cloth. _ Price Sa 75 Se 

has set the seal highest excellence wpon this notable book of Professor 
sister te distributing 2000 copies among its teachers. 


rvisor of Shama Culture, Chicago Public Schools. Illustrated: 


SWEDISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS 


By Hartvig-Nissén, Instructor in Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston, 
formerly Instructor of Swedish and German Gymnastics at Harvard University’s 
Summer School. 77 illustrations. 107 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


MOTION SONGS AND DRILLS 


Drills, Pantomimes, and Marches. 
8vo. - Boards, §0 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 


Teachers will find in this ‘book an almost endless variety of exercises. Besides 
the songs set to music, marches and drills of many kinds, there is the Flag D 
Salutatio Militaris,~the Japanese Parasol Drill, the May Day and the Fancy 
Marches 


MOTION SONGS AND PLAYS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 
By Annie E..Chase. Price, 20 cents. 
Pretty. Motion Songs, with Music, Very popular. 


CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


Many full-page illustrations, 


The New Calisthenics. Tilustrated. Royal 


r2mo. . 212 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25 


A handsome volume, full of intensely interesting information at first hand by Lieuten- ~ 


ant Schwatka. He has an.easy, clear, and happy way of telling vividly of life led 


by. the children and grown-up people in Eskimo land. 


CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 
Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


ney Aye -page and smaller original illustrations. 254 pages. “Small gto. Cloth, 
Price, 


every country of Europe, and for most of the countries of Asia, Africa, 


America. 


DWELLING 


By Mary Wood-Allen, National Lecturer of the Department of Heredity and Hygiene. : 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price $1.00 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING 


18 £, 17th Street 


2328 Wabash Avenue 
NEW YORK 


~@HICAGO 


60 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


COMPANY 


16 Trinity Avenue 
ATLANTA 


rill, the» 


* 


Cliild life at home, at school; on the playgrounds, .s told and pictured in detail for 9% 


THE MAN WONDERFUL; OR, THE MARVELS OF OUR BODILY ; 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO / 
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